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Ruler of the Univerfe, which a continued feries of prof- 
perity has fo often and fo juitly called forth. 


The acts of the laft feflion, which required fpecial ar- 
rangements, have been, as far as circumftances would ad- 
mit, carried into operation. 


Meafures calculated to enfure a continuance of the 
friendthip of the Indians, and to preferve peace along the 
extent of our interior frontier, have been digefted and 
adopted. In the framing of thefe, care has been taken to 
guard on the one hand, our advanced fettlements from 
the predatory incurfions of thofe unruly individuals, who 
cannot be reftrained by their tribes ; and on the other 
hand, to protect the rights fecured to the Indians by trea- 
ty; to draw them nearer to the civilized {tate ; and in- 
{pire them with correct conceptions of the power, as well 
as juftice of the goverument.- 


The meeting of the deputies from the Creek nation at 
Coleraine, in the State of Georgia, which had for a princi- 
al object the purchafe of a parcel of their land by that 
State, broke up without its being accomplifhed ; the na- 
tion having, previous to their departure, inftructed them 
again{ft making any fale; the occafion however has been 
improved, to confirm by a new treaty with the Creeks, 
their pre-exifting engagements with the United States ; 
and to obtain their confent to the eftablifhment of trading 
houfes, and military pofts within their boundary; by 
means of which their friendfhip and the general peace may 
be more effectually fecured. 


The period during the late feffion, at which the appro- 
priation was pafled, for carrying into effect the Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce and Navigation, between the United 
States and his Britannic Majefty, neceflarily procraftinated 
the reception of the pofts ftipulated to be delivered, be- 
yond the date afligned for that event. 


As foon however as the Governor General of Canada 
could be addrefied with propriety on the fubject, arrange- 
ments were cordially and promptly concluded for their 
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evacuation, and the United States took poffeflion of the 
principal of them, comprehending Ofwego, Niagara, De- 
troit, Michilimackinac and Fort Miami, where fuch re- 
pairs and additions have been ordered to be made as ap- 
peared indifpenfable. 


The commiflioners appointed on the part of the United 
States and of Great Britain, todetermine which is the ri- 
ver St. Croix, mentioned in the treaty of peace of 1783, 
agreed in the choice of Egbert Benfon, Efq. of New- 
York, for the third commiflioner. The whole met at Sc. 
Andrew's, in Paflamaquody Bay, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, and directed furveys to be made of the riversin dif- 
pute ; but deeming it impracticable to have thefe furveys 
completed before the next year, they adjourned, to meet 
at Bofton in Auguft 1797, for the final decifion of the 
quettion. 


Other commiflioners appointed on the part of the Unit- 
ed States, agreeably to the feventh article of the treaty 
with Great-Britain, relative to captures and condemna- 
tion of veffels and other property, met the commiffioners 
of his Britannic majefty in ].ondon, in Auguft laft, when 
John Trumbull, Efg. was chofen by lot, for the fifth com- 
miffioner- In Odtober following, the board were to pro- 
ceed to bufinefs. As yet, there has been no communica- 
tion of commiflioners on the part of Great-Britain,to unite 
with thofe who have been appointed on the part of the 
United States, for carrying into effect the fixth article of 


the treaty- 


The treaty with Spain required that the commiffioners 
for running the boundary line between the territory of the 
United States, and his Catholic Majefty’s provinces of Eaft 
and Weft Florida, fhould meet at the Natchez before the 
expiration of fixth months after the exchange of the rati- 
fications, which was effected at Aranjuez on the twenty- 
fifth day of April ; and the troops of his Catholic Majef- 
ty, occupying any potts within the limits of the United 
States, were within the fame period to be withdrawn.— 
The commiffioner of the United States, therefore, com- 
menced his journey for the Natchez in September, and 
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troops were ordered to occupy the pofts from which the 
Spanith garrifons fhould be withdrawn. Information has 
been recently received of the appointment of a commif- 
fioner on the part of his Catholic Majefty,for running the 
boundary line ; but none of any appointment for the ad- 
juftment of the claims of our citizens, whofe vefiels were 
captured by the armed veflels of Spain. 


Ia purfuance of the a& of Congrefs pafled in the laft fef- 
fion, for the protection and relief of American feamen, 
agents were appointed, one to refide in Great Britain, 
and the other in the Weft-Indies. The effects of the 
agency in the Weft-Indies are not yet fully afcertained ; 
but thofe which have been communicated afford grounds 
to believe the meafure will be beneficial. The agent def- 
tined torefide in Great-Britain declining to accept the 
‘ appointment,the bufinefs has confequently devolved on the 
minifter of the United States, in London, and will com- 
mand his attention, until a new agent fhall be appointed. 


After many delays and difappointments arifing out of 
the European war, the final arrangements for fulfilling 
the engagements made to the Dey and Regency of Al- 
giers, will, in all prefent appearance, be crowned with 
juccefs ; but under great, though inevitable difadvantages 
‘jn the pecuniary tranfactions, occafioned by that war « 
which will render a further provifion neceflary. The 
actual liberation of all our citizens who were prifoners 
in Algiers, while it gratifies every feeling heart, is itfelf 
an earneft of a fatisfactory termination of the whole ne- 
gociatione Meafures are in operation for effecting trea- 
ties with the Regencies of Tunis and Tripoli. 


To an aétive external commerce, the protection of a 
naval force is indifperfable. This is manifeft with regard 
to wars in which a ftateis itfelf a party. But befiles this, 
it isin our own experience, that the moft fincere neutrality 
is not a fuflicient guard againft the depredations of nations 
at war. To fecurerefpect toa neutral flag, requires a 
naval force, organized and ready to vindicate it from in- 
fult or agoreffion. This may even prevent the neceflity 
of going to war, by difcouraging belligerent powers from 
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committing fuch violations of the rights of the neutral 
party, as may, firft or Jaft, leave no other option. From 
the beft information I have been able to obtain, it would 
feem as if our trade to the Mediterranean, without a pro- 
tecting force, will always be infecure ; and our citizens 
expofed to the calamities from which numbers of them 
have but juft been relieved. 


Thefe confiderations invite the United States to look 
to the means, and to fet about the gradual creation of a 
navy: The increafing progrefs of their navigation pro- 
mifes them, at no diftant period, the requifite fupply of 
feamen; and their means, in other refpects, favour the 
undertaking. It isan encouragement likewife, that their 
particular fituation will give weight and influence to a 
moderate naval force in their hands. Will it not then 
be advifable to begin without delay to provide and lay up 
the materials for the building and equipping of thips of 
war; and to proceed inthe work by degrees, in propor- 
tion as our refources fhall render it practicable without 
inconvenience ; fothat a future war of Europe may not 
find our commerce in the fame unprotected {tate in which 
it was found by the prefent? 


Congrefs have repeatedly, and not without fuccefs, di- 
rected their attention to the encouragement of manufac- 
tures. The objectis of too much confequence not to en- 
fure a continuance of their efforts in every way which 
fhall appear eligible. Asa general rule, manufactures on 
public account are inexpedient- But where the ftete of 
things in a country leaves little hope that certain 
branches of manufacture will for a greatlength of time 
obtain ; when thefe are of a nature eflential to the fur- 
nifhing and equipping of the public force in time of war ; 
are not eftabliihments for procuring them on public ac- 
count, to the extent of the ordinary demand for the public 
fervice, recommended by ftrong confiderations of national 
policy, as an exception to the general rule? Ought our 
country to remain in fuch cafes dependent on foreign fup- 
ply, precarious, becaule liable to be interrupted ? 
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If the neceffary articles fhould in this mode coft more in 
time of peace, will not the fecurity and independence 
thence arifing, form an ample compenfation? Eftablith- 
ments of this fort, commenfurate only with the calls of the 
public fervice in time of peace, will, in time of war, eafily 
be extended in proportion to the exigencies of the govern- 
ment ; and may even perhaps be made to yield a furplus 
for the fupply of our citizens at large, fo as to mitigate the 
privations from the interruptions of their trade. If adopt- 
ed, the plan ought to exclude all thofe branches which are 
already, or likely foon to be eftablifhed in the country ; in 
order that there may be no danger of interference with 
purfuits of individual induftry. 


Tt will not be doubted, that with reference either to 
individual or national welfare, agriculture is of primary 
importance. In proportion as nations advance in popula- 
tion, and other circumftances of maturity, this truth be- 
comes more apparent ; and renders the cultivation of the 
foil more and more an object of public patronage. Inftitu- 
tions jor promoting it, grow up fupported by the public 
purfe: and to what object canit be dedicated with greater 
propriety ? Among the means which have been employed 
to this end, none have been attended with greater fuccefs, 
than the eitablifhment of Boards, compofed of proper cha- 
ratters, charged with collecting and diffufing information, 

and enabled, by, premiums and final] pecuniary aids, to en- 
courage and aflift a fpirit of difcovery andi improvement-— 
This fpecies of eftabliihment contributes doubly to the in- 
creafé of improvement ; by ftimulating to enterprize and 
experiment ; and by drawing toa common centre the re- 
fults every where of individual {kill and obfervation, and 
{preading them thence over the whole nation. Experi- 
ence accordingly has thewn, that they are very cheap in- 
ftruments of immenfe national benefits. 


I have heretofore propofed to the confideration of Con- 
grefs, the expediency of eftablifhing a National Univerfi- 
tv; and alfo a Military Academy. ‘The defirablenefs 
of both thefe inftitutions, has fo conftantly increafed with 
every new view I have taken of the fubject, that I cannot 
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Morein 4 mit the opportunity of once for all, recalling your atten 
t ‘ 
endence tion to them. 


ftablith. . 
Is of the The aflembly to which I addrefs myfelf, is too enlight- 
, afily ened not to be fully fenfible how much a flourithing itate 
overn. of the arts and fciences contributes to national profperity 
furplus and reputation. Trueitis, that our country, much to its 
ate the honor, contains many feminaries of learning highly refpec- 
adopt. table and ufeful; but the funds upon which they reft, are 
ch are too narrow to command the ablett profeffors in the diffe- 
Y3 in rent departments of liberal knowledge, for the inftitution 
‘With contemplated : though they would be excellent auxiliaries. 
Amongft the motives to fuch an inftitution, the aflimila- 
T to tion of the principles, opinions and manners of our coun- 
lary trymen, by the common education of a portion of our youth 
ula. from every quarter, well deferves attention. The more 
be. homogeneous our citizenscan be made in thefe particulars, 
the the greater will be our profpect of permanent union; and 
tu- a primary object of fuch a national inftitution fhould be, 
lic the education of our youth in the fcience of government. 
er In a republic, what fpecies of knowledge can be equally 
ed important? And what duty more prefling on its legifla- 
S, ture, than topatronife a plan for communicating it to thofe 
: who are to be the future guardians of the liberties of the 

, country ? 


: The inftitution of a military academy, is alfo recom- 
mended by cogent reafons- However pacific the general 
policy of a nation may be, it ought never to be without an 
adequate ftock of military know ledge for emergencies. 
The firft would impair the energy of its character, and 
both would hazard its fafety, or expofe it to greater evils 
when war could not be avoided. Befides, that war might 
often not depend upon its own choice. In proportion as 
the obfervance of pacific maxims might exempt a nation 
from the neceflity of practifing the rules of the military 
art, Ought to be its care in preferving and tranfinitting by 
proper eftablijhments, the knowledge of that art. W hat- 
ever argument inay be drawn from part cular examples, 
fuper ficially viewed, a thorough examination of the fub- 
ject will evince, that the art of war is at once comprehen- 











five and complicated; that it demands much previous 
ftudy ; and that the poffeffion of it, in its moft improved 
and perfect ftate, is always of great moment to the fecurity 
of anation. This, therefore, ought to be a ferious care 
of every government ; and for this purpofe, an academy, 
where a regular courfe of inftruction is given, is an ob- 
vious expedient, which different nations have fuccefsfully 
employed. 


The compenfations to the officers of the United Staces, 
in various inftances, and in none more than in refpect to 
the moft important ftations, appear to call for legiflative 
revilion- The confequences of a defective provifion are of 
ferious import to the government. If private wealth is 
to fupply the defect of public retribution, it will greatly 
contract the fohere within which the felection of character 
for oflice is to be made; and will proportionally diminith 
the probability of a choice of men, able as well as upright. 
Betides that it would be repugnant to the vital principles 
of our government, virtually to exclude from public trufts, 
talents and virtue, unlefs accompanied by wealth. 


While in our external! relations, fome ferious inconve- 
niencies and embarraflments have been overcome, and 
others leflened, it is with much pain, and deep regret, I 
mention, that circumftauces of a very unwelcome nature 
have lately occurred. Our trade has fuffered, and is fuf- 
fering extenfive injuries in the Weft-Indies, from the 
cruizers and agents of the French republic; and communi- 
cations have been received from its minifter here, which 
indicate the danger of a further difturbance of our com- 
merce by its authority ; and which are, in other refpects, 
far from agreeable. 


Tt has been my conftant, fincere and earneft wifh, in 
conformity with that of our nation, to maintain cordial 
harmony, anda perfectly friendly underftanding with that 
republic- This with remains unabated ; and | fhall per- 
fevere in the endeavour to fulfil it, to the utmoft exrent 
of what fhall beconfiftent with a juft, and indifpenfable 
regard to the rights and honour of our country : nor will 
I eattly ceafe to cherifh the expectation, that a fpirit of juf- 
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tice, candor and friendthip, on the part of the republic, wild 
eventually enfure fuccefs. 


In purfuing this courfe, however, I cannot forget what 
is due to the character of our government and nation; or 
to a full and entire confidence in the good fenfe, patriotifm, 
felf-refpect and fortitude of my countrymen. 


I referve for a fpecial meflage, a more particular come 
munication on this interefting fubject. 


Gentlemen of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 

I have directed an eftimate of the appropriations necef- 
fary for the fervice of the enfuing year, to be fubmitted 
from the proper department ; with a view of the public 
receipts and expenditures to the lateft period to which an 
account can be prepared. 


It is with fatisfaction I am able toinform you, that the 
revenues of the United States continue in a ftate of pro- 
greflive improvement. 


A reinforcement of the exifting provifions for difcharg- 
ing our public debt, was mentioned in my addrefs at the 
opening of the laft feflion. Some preliminary fteps were 
taken towards it, the maturing of which will,no doubt, en- 
gage your zealous attention during the prefent. I will 
only add, that it will afford me a heartfelt fatisfaction to 
concur in fuch further meafures, as will afcertain to our 
country the profpect of a fpeedy extinguithment of the 
debt. Pofterity may have caufe co regret, if from any mo- 
tive, intervals of tranquillity are left unimproved for acce- 
lerating this valuable end. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the Houfe of 
Reprefentatives, 

My folicitude to fee the militia of the United States 
placed on an efficient eftablifhment, has been fo often, and 
fo ardently expreffed, that I fhall but barely recall the fub- 
ject to your view on the prefent occafion ; at the fame 
time that I fall fubmit to your inquiry, whether our har- 
bours are yet fudiiciently fecured. 


C 
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The fituation in which I now ftand, for the laft time, 
in the midft of the reprefentatives of the people of the U- 
nited States, naturally recalls the period when the admi- 
niftration of the prefent form of government commenced : 
and I cannot omit the occafion to congratulate you, and 
my country, on the fuccefs of the experiment ; nor to re- 
peat my fupplication to the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verfe, and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his provi- 
dential care may {till be extended to the United States ; 
that the virtue and happinefs of the people may be pre- 
ferved ; and that the government, which they have infti- 
vw for the protection of their liberties, may be perpe- 
tual. 


12th DECEMBER. 


The Senate prefented to the Prefident the fol- 
lowing anfwer to his addrefs of the 7th. 


WE thank you, Sir, for your faithful and detailed ex- 
pofure of the exifting fituation of our country: and we 
fincerely join in fentiments of gratitude to an over-ruling 
Providence, for the diftinguifhed fhare of public profperi- 
ty, and private happinefs, which the people of the United 
States fo peculiarly enjoy. 


We are fully fenfible of the advantages that have re- 
fulted from the adoption of meafures (which you have 
fuccefsfully carried into effect) to preferve peace, cultivate 
friendfhip, and promote civilization, among the Indian 
tribes, on the weftern frontiers ;—feelings of humanity, 
and the moft folid political principles, equally encourage 
the continuance of this fyftem. 


We obferve with pleafure, that the delivery of the mi- 
litary pofts, lately occupied by the Britith forces, within 
the territory of the United States, was made with cordi- 
ality, and promptitude, as foon as circuinftances would ad- 
mit; and that the other provifions of our treaties with 
Great-Britain and Spain, that were objects of eventual 
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arrangement, are about being carried into effect, with en- 
tire harmony and good faith. 


The unfortunate, but unavoidable difficulties that op- 
pofed a timely compliance with the terms of the Algerine 
treaty, are much to be lamented ; as they may occafion a 
temporary fufpenfion of the advantages to be derived 
from a folid peace with that power, and a perfect fecurity 
from its predatory warfare ; at the fame time, the lively 
impreflions that affected the public mind, on the redemp- 
tion of our captive fellow-citizens, afford the moft laudable 
incentive to our exertions, to remove the remaining obfta- 
cles. 


We perfectly coincide with you in opinion that the im- 
portance of our commerce demands a naval force for its 
protection againtt foreign infult and depredation, and our 
folicitude to attain that object will be always proportionate 
toits magnitude. 


The neceflity of accelerating the eftablifhment of cer- 
tain ufeful manufactures, by the intervention of legiflative 
aid and protection, and the encouragement due to agricul- 
ture, by thecreation of Boards, (compofed of intelligent 
individuals) to patronize this primary purfuit of fociety, 
are fubjects which will readily engage our moft ferious at- 
tention. 


A national univerfiry may be converted to the moft 
ufeful purpofes--the fcience of legiflation, being fo eflenti- 
ally dependent on the endowments of the mind, the public 
intereft mutt receive effectual aid from the general diffufion 
of knowledge; and the United States will alflume a more 
digmified {tation, among the nations of the earth, by the 
fuccefsful cultivation of the higher branches of literature. 


A military academy may be likewife rendered equally 
important. ‘To aid and direct the phyfical force of the na- 
tion, by cherithing a military {pirit, enforcing a proper 
fenfe of difcipline, and inculcating a 1 fcientific fyitem of 
tactics, is confonant to the foundeft maxims of public poli- 
cy : connected with, and fupported by fuch an eftablith. 
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ment, a well regulated militia, conftituting the national 
defence of the country, would prove the moft effectual, as 
well as economical, prefervative of peace. 





We cannot but confider, with ferious apprehenfions, 
the inadequate compenfations of public officers, efpecially 
of thofein the more important ftations. It is not only a 
violation of the {pirit of a public contract, but is an evil fo 
extenfive in its operation, and fo deftructive in its confe- 
quences, that we truft it will receive the moft pointed le- 
giflative attention. 


We fincerely lament, that whilft the condu& of the 
United States has been uniformly imprefled with the cha- 
racter of equity, moderation, and love of peace, in the 
maintainance of all their foreign relstionthips, our trade 
fhould ve fo harrafled by the cruifers and agents of the 
republic of France, throughout the extenfive departments 
of theWe -Indies. 


Whilft we are confident that no caufe of complaint ex- 
ifts, that could authorife an interruption of our tranquilli- 
ty, or difengage that republic from the bonds of amity, 
cemented by the faith of treaties, we cannot but exprefs 
our deepeft regrets, that official communications have 
been made to you, indicating a more ferious difturbance of 
our commerce. Although we cherifh the expectation, that 
a fenfe of juftice, and a confideration of our mutual inte- 
refts will moderate their councils; we are not unmindful 
of the fituation in which events may place us, nor unpre- 
pared to adopt that fyftem of conduct, which, compatible 
with the dignity of a refpectable nation, neceflity may com- 
pel us to purfue. 


We cordially acquiefce in the reflection, that the Uni- 
ted States, under the operation of the federal govern- 
ment, have experienced a moft rapid aggrandizement and 
profperity, as well political, as commercial. 


Whilft contemplating the caufes that produce this auf- 
picious refult, we much acknowledge the excellence of the 
conftitutional fyftem, and the wifdom of the legiflative 
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provifions ;--but we fhould be deficient in gratitude and 
juttice, did we not attribute a great portion of thefe ad- 
vantages, to the virtue, firmnefs and talents of your ad- 
miniftration ; which have been confpicuoufly difplayed in 
the moft trying times, and on the moft critical occafions. 
It is, therefore, with the fincereft regret, that we now 
receive an official notification of your intentions to retire 
from the public employments of your country- 


When we review the various fcenes of your public life, 
fo long and fo fuccefsfully devoted to the moft arduous 
fervices, civil and military,—as well during the ftruggles 
of the American revolution, as the convulfive periods of a 
recent date, we cannot look forward to your retirement, 
without our warmeft affections and moft anxious regards 
accompanying you; and without mingling with our fel- 
low citizens at large, the fincereft wifhes for your perfonal 
happinefs, that fenfibility and attachment can exprefs. 


The moft effectual confolation that can offer for the lofs 
we are about to fuftain, arifes from the animating reflec- 
tion, that the influence of your example will extend to your 
fucceflors, and the United States thus continue to enjoy, 
an able, upright, and energetic admini{tration. 


16th DECEMBER. 


The following anfwer of the Houfe of Reprefen- 
tatives was prefented to the Prefident. 


SIR, 


THE Houfe of Reprefentatives have attended to your 
communication refpecting the ftate of our country, with 
all the fenfibility that the contemplation of the fubjea, 
and a fenfe of duty can infpire. 


We are gratified by the information, that meafures cal- 
culated to enfure a continuance of the friendfhip of the 
Indians, and to maintain the tranquillity of the wefern 
frontier, have been adopted; and we indulge the hope 
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that thefe, by imprefling the Indian tribes with more cor- 
rect conceptions of the juftice, as well as power of the U- 
nited States, will be attended with fuccefs. 


While we notice, with fatisfaction, the fteps that you 
have taken in purfuance of the late treaties with feveral 
foreign nations, the liberation of our citizens, who were 
prifoners at Algiers, is a fubject of peculiar felicitation- 
We thall cheertully co-operate in any further meafures 
that fhall appear, on confideration, to be requifite. 


We have ever concurred with you in the moft fincere 
and uniform difpofition to preferve our neutral relations 
inviolate, and it is, of courfe, with anxiety and deep re- 
gret we hear that any interruption of our harmony with 
the French Republic has occurred: for we feel with you 
and with our conftituents, the cordial and unabated with 
to maintain a perfectly friendly underftanding with that 
nation. Your endeavours to fulfil that with, and by all 
honourable means to preferve peace and to reftore that 
harmony anid affection which have heretofore fo happily 
fubfifted between the French Republic and the United 
States, cannot fail, therefore, to intereft our attention. 
And while we participate in the full reliance you have 
exprefled on the patriotifin, felf-refpec& and fortitude of 
our countrymen, we cherith the pleafing hope, that a mu- 
tual fpirit of juftice and moderation wii! enfure the fuc- 
cefs of your perfeverance. 


The various fubjecis of your communication will, ref- 
pectively, meet with the attention that is due to their im- 
portance. 


When we advert to the internal fituation of the United 
Srates, we deem it equally natural and becoming to com- 
pare the prefent period with that immediately antecedent 
to the operation of the government, and to contraftit with 
the calamities in which the ftate of war {till involves feve- 
ral of the European nations, as the reflections deduced 
from both tend to jultify as well as to excite, a warmer 
admiration of our free conftitution, and to exalt our minds 
to a more fervent and grateful fenfe of piety towards Al- 
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mighty God for the beneficence of his providence, by 
which its adminiftration has been hitherto fo remarkably 


diftinguifhed. 


And while we entertain a grateful conviction that your 
wife, firm and patriotic adminiftration has been fignally 
conducive to the faccefs of the prefent form of govern- 
ment, we cannot forbear to exprefs the deep fenfations of 
regret with which we contemplate your intended retire- 
ment from office. 


As no other fuitable occafion may occur, we cannot fuf- 
fer the prefent to pafs without attempting to difclofe fome 
of the emotions which it cannot fail to awaken. 


The gratitude and admiration of your countrymen are 
ftill drawn to the recollection of thofe refplendent virtues 
and talents which were fo eminently inftrumental to the 
atchievement of the revolution, and of which that glori- 
ous eveut will ever be the memorial. Your obedience to 
the voice of duty and your country, when you quitted re- 
luctantly, a fecond time, the retreat you had chofen, and 
firft accepted the prefidency, afforded a new proof of the 
devotednefs of your zeal inits fervice, and an earneft of 
the patriotifm and fuccefs which have characterized your 
adminiftration. As the grateful confidence of the citizens 
in the virtues of their chief magiftrate, has eflentially con- 
tributed to that fuccefs, we perfuade ourfelves that the 
millions whom we reprefent, participate with us in the 
anxious folicitudes of the prefent occafion. 


Yet we cannot be unmindful that your moderation and 
magnanimity, twice difplayed by retiring from your ex- 
alted ftations, afford examples no lefs rare and inftruétive 
to mankind, than valuable te a republic. 


Although we are fenfible that thisevent, of itfelf, com- 
pletes the luftre of a character already confpicuoufly unri- 
valted by the coincidence of virtue, talents, fuccefs and 
public eftimation ; yet we conceive we owe it to you, Sir, 


and {till more emphatically to ourfelves and to our nation, 
(of the language of whofe hearts we prefume to think 
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ourfelves at this moment the faithful interpreters) to ex- 
prefs the fentiments with which it is contemplated. 





The fpectacle of a free and enlightened nation offering 

by its reprefentatives the tribute of unfeigned approbation 

to its firft citizen, however novel and interefting it may 

>, derives all its luftre (a luftre which accident or enthufi- 

» could not beftow, and which adulation would tarnith) 

1 from the tranfcendent merit ef which it is the voluntary 
al nony-s 


ta 


. 





May you long enjoy that liberty which is fo dear to , 

i, and to which your name will ever be fo dear : May 
ur own Virtues anda nation’s prayers obtain the hap- 7 
picit fun-thine for thedecline of your days and the choiceft 
‘future bleflings. For our country’s fake, for the fake 
republican liberty, it is our earneft with that your ex- 
ample may be the guide of your fucceflors, and thus, after 
being the ornament and fafeguard of the prefent age, be- 

come the patrimony of our defcendants. 


- 


This anfwer, on which there was a pretty long 
and warm debate, is fomewhat different from that 
which was firft propofed by the committee ap- 
pointed to draw it up. Some members were op- 
pofed to almoftevery part of it, but their oppofi- 
tion was more direétly levelled againft three par- 
ticular points; the compliment to the Prefident, 
the paragraph re{peécting the mifunderftanding with 
the French Republic, and the expreflion of the 
free and enlightened ftate of the American peo- 


ple. 
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That a compliment to the Prefident, or rather 
a faint acknowledgement of his virtues and fer- a 
, vices (for on this fubje&t any acknowledgement ; 
mutt be faint,) fhould be oppofed in the Congrefs 9 


of the United States, would be caufe of great mor- 
tification to every generous and grateful mind, 
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were it nct accompanied with the confoling reflee- 
tion. that Mr. Giles was at the head of the oppo- 
fition. There are certain perfons, whofe applaufe 
we fhun with.as much folicitude as we feek for 
that of others, and I muft confefs, there are few 
men in the world whofe praifes I fhould dread 
more than thofe of the Virginian Giles, and I 
dare fay the Prefident is very happy to think that 
he has efcaped them. 

The anfwer expreffes a grateful conviction of 
the Prefident’s wife, frm, and patriotic admini- 
{tration, and regrets his departure from office. 
To all this the virtuous and upright Mr. Giles 
objeéted. He faid, that “ the Pretident’s admini- 
‘* {tration had been neither wife nor firm; and as 
“to his departure from office, he felt not the leaft 
“ regret on account of it. He hoped he would 
‘ retire to his country feat, and live comfortably 
“there. He believed the government of the 
‘ United States would go on without hin. The 
“ people were competent to their own government. 
“ That for thofe, who had oppofed fome of the 
“ principal meafures of the Prefident, to vote for 
the anfwer in its prefent form, would be writing 
“ fcoundrel on their foreheads.” 


fal 


nv 


It would be ufelefs to take up mine and my read- 
er’s time in a juftification of the compliment to 
which Mr. Giles was oppofed. The people of 
the United States, from one end of the Union to 
the other, have unequivocally exprefled, what 
this gentleman is afraid to exprels, left thereby 
he fhould write feoundrel on his forehead. If 
the reader will look back to the Cenfor for April 
laft, he will find this fame patriot declaring, that 
he adored the voice of the people, and yet he has 
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now the temerity to doubt its infallibility, to re- 
fufe obedience to it, even to mutiny againft and 
offer refiftance to its awfuv/commands. If ever I 
derived an extraordinary degree of fatisfaction 
from the embarraffment of others, it was on feeing 
Mr. Giles and his brotHer patriots, the votaries of 
the popular voice, reduced to take the unpopular 
fide of a queftion. The leader feems to have 
been fenfible of the awkwardnefs of his fituation, 
when he faid that “the people are competent to their 
“own government.” ‘This was a kind of palliative, 
it was fhifting the ground of oppofition, it was a 
poor miferable attempt to preferve confiftency, 
and betrayed either-a total want of difcernment 
in the fpeaker, or a confummate contempt forthe ~7> 
underftandings of the people: for, if the people 
are competent to their own government, they are 
certainly competent to form a judgment of the 

conduét of the Prefident, and as they have declar- 

ed his adminiftration to be wife, firm and patrio- 

tic, how dared their zealous and pious adorer to ; 
fay they are miftaken ? yi 
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As to writing fcoundrel on his front, of which 
Mr. Giles feemed to entertain fuch unneceflary 
fears, if the approving of the compliment in quef- 
tion would produce this effeét, all the members 
of the ftate legiflatures, and nine-tenths of their 
conftituents, had already taken the hideous in- 
feription. What a feoundrelly god, then, does 
Mr. Giles adore? If an obftinate oppofition to 
all the moft important meafures of an adminittra- 
tion, which the anfwer approves of in the aggre- 
gate, was calculated to imprint the terrific word, 
voting for the anfwer could do no more than ren- 
der legible what was already written ; as charac- 
ters in certain liquids remain imperceptible till 
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drawn forth by the fire. Mr. Giles and his fel- 
low labourers prudently fhrank from the. ordeal; 
but they will excufe us, if our imaginations fhould 
fupply its place. Read we affuredly fhall, and it 
will be nothing very extraordinary if we fhould 
extend the fignification of every term that we 


think we perceive. 


The next fubje&t of oppofition was the para- 
graph which fpeaks of the mifunderftanding with 
the bloody Gallican Republic. In the reported 
an{wer it ftood thys: “ We have ever concurred 
« with you in the moft fincere and uniform dif- 
“ pofition to preferve our mutual relations invio- 
‘* late, and it is, of courfe, with anxiety and deep 
* regret we hear that any interruption of our har- 
¢¢ mony with the French Republic has occurred: 
“* for we feel with you, and with our conftituents, 
* the cordial and unabated wifh, to maintain a 
« perfectly friendly underftanding with that na- 
« tion. Your endeavours to fulfil that with can- 
« not fail therefore to intereft our attention. And 
‘¢ while we participate in the full reliance you 
“ have expreffied on the patriotifm, felf-refped 
* and fortitude of our countrymen, we cherith 
“ the pleafing hope, that a fpirit of juftice and 
“ moderation will enfure the fuccefs of your per- 
*« feverance.” 


This was certainly tame enough, after all the 
outrages and infults of France. The defire to re- 
eftablith harmony is expreffed, as Mr. Ames ob- 
ferved, with little lefs ardour than the requefts of 
a fupplicating lover; and the confidence in the 
{pirit of the country, in cafe of an appeal to arms, 
is difguifed with as much care, as if it were a crime 
to be courageous in oppofing the violence and re- 


















fenting the indignit; 
8r0velling tyrants. 


How different from this hefitating tone was that 

of the Senate: « e are,” fay they, “ not un- 

* mindful of the fituation in which events may 

place us, "or unprepared to adopt that /vyftem of 
¢ condug, which, Compatible 74}, the dj 

* IpeGable nation, nece tty ma 

his manly anfwer dogs ; fini 


Cur to the man 
Who penned it, and let the inolent 


colled, that it Was approved of by him with whom 
they will in future be obliged toltrear. 


Senate was al] that could 


ave been furpaffed in 
Warmth by thofe who call themfelves the immed; 


had been fo openly attacked, 


f f ruption of harmony, 
and their unabated with tO maintain a Lerfedly 
friendly underfanding, with the Nation who had 
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‘born _ robbed, defpifed, and openly infulted them and 


, their country, the, muft needs add another fen- 
tence, wifhing for the reftoration of that Aarmony 


nt ~ and affedion, which had hitherto fo happily fub- 
- E ' = fifted. Not content with amplifying their tremu- 
ay i lous accents till the quaver had loft the found of 
"ie ’ manhood, they muft needs begin da Capo and re- 
i peat the faltering tune. Nay, the laft fentence of 
ca __ the paragraph, which fpeaks of a fpirit of juftice 
an and moderation, could not pafs without being 
at crammed with the word mutual. Mr. Giles, in- 
= deed, wifhed to tack another phrafe; viz. “ on the 


part of the Republic,” to the end of this word mu- 

J tual. He feemed to think that the anfwer would 
be incomplete without a little nonsense—“< That a 

. “< mutual {pirit of ju“ice and moderation on the 
= “< part of the Republic will enfure the fuccefs of 
“ your perfeverance.”—If you can go to the Sun- 

day-Schools round the city, and find'me a boy 

out of his primer, ftupid and illiterate enough to 

compofe a fentence like this, I will be bound to 
a find you men in Virginia, who fhall vote him into 
Congrefs.— The Republic,” too. What Repub- 
lic? Is not America a Republic as well as France? 
: The French King forbade his fubjeéts to addrefs 
t him, or {peak of him, under any other name than 
; fimply that of the King, as if there were but one 
' king in the world; juft as we fpeak of the Sun or 
the Moon. ‘The defpots who have cut his throat, 

i feem to have taken pofleflion of his vanity as well 
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: as of his houfes, his gardens, his coaches and his 
y jewels. They call their poor beggared enflaved 
iw country the Republic. But other kingdoms ne- 
j ver obferved this ftyle of eminence towards the 
4 French monarch, nor will it be obferved towards 
; the French Republic, I truft, by any other Re- 
, public, or any other mortal except Mr. Giles. It 
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would feem that the gentleman forgot where he 
was, and looked upon himfelf as a reprefentative 
of the fwarthy French, inflead of the more hu- 
mane and more enlightened, though footy, citi- 
zens of the ancient dominion. 


The imagination of this man, and of all thofe 
who voted with him, appears:to have been upon 
the rack to find out terms expreflive of their de- 
pendence on the generofity and magnanimity of the 
infulting foe, and-of their want of confidence in 
the people of this country. Was: this what the 
Prefident expe&ted, when he complained to them 
of the aggreflions of the French, and of. the 
threats he had received from their minifter? Was 
this what the people expe&ed, when that infolent 
minifter appealed to them from their govern- 
ment? No; they expected no fuch milk-fop tau- 
tology. They expected a good, plain, and re- 
folute tone, calculated to convince the treache- 
rous French, that their independence was not a 
mere name, and that, while a defire of peace 
dwelt in their breafts, fear of a war found no 


place there. 


It was faid by thofe who oppofed the introduc- 
tion of that redundancy of affection, which now 
difhonours the anfwer, that the firft draught was 
dicated by a fpirit of accommodation ; and, in- 
deed, this was evidently the cafe, for no one who 
knows Meffrs. Ames and Sitgreaves, and reads 
their animated fpeeches in the debate, will be- 
lieve that this draught was dictated by their feel- 
ings. My complaifance, however, would not 
have carried me fo far; I would have ftood alone 
in the Houfe; I would have oppofed every fen- 
tence, every word, and every fyilable, that fa- 
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voured of tamenefs, that indicated a reliance on 
the ju/lice and moderation of the French, ora fear 
of encountering their difpleafure. 


The third fubje&t of oppofition was, that fen- 
tence in the anfwer which ftyles the people of 
America “ the freeft and moft enlightened in the 
*«¢ world;” and who could help being furprifed that 
the adorer of the people fhould take the lead here 
alfo! One would imagine, that to be proper ob- 
jects of adoration, they fhould at leaft be the 
moft free and enlightened in the world; unlefs 
we fuppofe that Mr. Giles adored them for their 
purity and virtue, which there is very little reafon 
to do. 


Thefe words were at laft changed for, ‘‘.a free 
“and enlightened people.” The caufe of this 
(with fhame be it fpoken) was, fear of offending 
the French Convention, an affembly that every 
worthy American longs to {pit upon; an aflem- 
bly whofe approbation is a mark of difhonour ten 
thoufand times greater than ftanding in the pillory 
or being burnt in the hand. Talk of writing 
feoundrel in the forehead! I would fooner bear 
the word fcoundrel as a motto round the pupils 
of my eyes, than be blafted-with the approving 
grin of a gang of affaflins. 


That the caufe of the oppofition was what I 
have ftated it, muft be clear to every one who 
recolleéts the language of the niembers who took 
a part in it, on other occafions. There is hardly 
a people in Europe, except the French, whom 
they have not, at different times, fince the pre- 
fent war, reprefented as buried in flavery and 
brutal ignorance. They infifted that the Houfe 
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had no right to caft refleGtions on foreign nations; 
what right had Mr. Giles, then, to caft reflections 
on the. government and parliament of Britain? 
What right had another member to call the Emprefs 
of Ruflia a fhe-bear, another, the King of Great Bri- 
tain a robber, and another, all kings in general a 
herd of crowned monfters? “‘ The fact may be true,” 
faid they, “ but we have no right to ftep beyond 
* the boundaries of our own country to contraft it 
‘with any other.” Now, what did the pretty 
Mr. Livingfton, who was one of thefe inoffenfive 
and modeft gentlemen, do laft feflion ?>—*“ Great 
‘* Britain,” faid he, “was once free; but now 
« Great Britain, and a// Europe, France except- 
“ ed, is in chains!”—Was this ftepping beyond 
the boundary line? This was not being content 
with eulogium on America, but was openly in- 
fulting every nation of Europe, except the French, 
the free and enlightened heroes of the Bloody Buoy. 
But, why need we go back to paft feflions, when 
in the prefeut one, and even in this debate, and 
on this very queftion, we hear the delicate Mr. 
Parker exclaim : “ Kingcraft and prieftcraft have 
“‘ too long governed the world with an iron rod: 
«‘ more enlightened times, I truft, are approach- 
“ing, and I hope ere long republicani/m will 
“ cover the earth.”—Like the univerfal deluge I 


fappofe. 
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It is pretty clear from this fally of Mr. Parker, 
that no nations were to be excepted but thofe who 
are, or call themfelves, republics. This might 
have done very well, and the anfwer might have 
been thus amended with fome little confiftency, 
but poor Mr. Parker has a fhort memory, and 
being preffed hard by Mr. William Smith, who 
truly afferted that fear of giving umbrage to the | 
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French, was at the bottom of the oppofition, he 
tacked fhort about, and ran headlong into the 
moft monftrous contradiétion that ever bemired 
a poor orator.— No;” faid he, “ 1 have not the 
“ French republic, or any other nation in view ; 
“ the Swifs Cantons have fhown themfelves more 
“ enlightened than we.”—All was well yet, but 
Mr. Parker, like moft other eloquent men, is 
very fond of enumeration, and he unfortunately 
added the Danes and the Swedes. ‘Thefe nations 
alfo, he faid, were more enlightened than the 
people of America, though, in the fame fpeech, 
he declared that King-craft had too long govern- 
ed the world with an iron rod, and hoped that 
more enlightened times were at hand, and that 
republicanifm would foon cover the earth! He 
could not be fo very ignorant, or at leaft I fhould 
fuppofe fo, as not to know that Denmark and 
Sweden are governed by kings; but he was hem- 
med up in a corner, and did not know where to 
look for more enlightened republics than his own, 
except France. A legiflator fhould always un- 
derftand geography and aitronomy, and then 
his eye in a fire fit of frenzy rolling,” might, 
as Doétor Ruth fays Rittenhoufe did, find out re- 
publics in the moon. However, a very little 
itudy of the former fcience, might have led Mr. 
Parker, in his jump from Switzerland to Den- 
mark, to perceive the dear fifter republic of Ba- 
tavia. Here he might have found a triumphant 
comparifon. Republicanifm has enlightened the 
Dutch with a vengeance. ‘The fans-culottes have 
worn them down till you may read a newfpaper 
through their ribs. Geneva too, which was fo 
near him when he was got among the Swifs, 
might, one would have thought, have claimed a 
E 
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preference to Denmark and Sweden ; particularly 
as the cheering rays of republicanifm have been 
communicated to it by the great luminary which 
feems to be the fole object of his admiration. 


Mr. Parker moved for ftriking out the words, 
“ freeft and moft enlightened.” This Mr. Chrif- 
tie propofed to amend, by inferting, “ free-eft, 
“ and amongst the moft enlightened;” but ftil 
Mr. Swanwick thought the word “amongst” fhould 
come before, inftead of after “ free-e/t ; becaufe 
** nothing could tend more to preferve the peace 
“of the country, than ¢reating others with re- 
“ /pe@ ;” and in this opinion he was joined by 
Mefirs. Coit and Dayton, the latter of whom molt 
humbly thought, that “the amendment very 
“ much /oftened the terms, and rendered them 
“* more palatable.” ——-At laft, after thefe four 
words had undergone juft as many changes as can 
be rung upon four bells, the peal was clofed with, 
“« free and enlightened people.” 





Gracious heaven! and have I lived to hear the 
American Congrefs, men whofe brow I had been 
taught to believe independence had made its chofen 
feat, haggling three whole days about four words 
of compliment to their country, and at laft ex- 
punge them, left they fhould give offence to a 
foreign nation! Mr. Livingfton and the news- 
monger Brown may dun us as long as they pleafe 
about the flavery of Britons, but if a member of 
their Houfe of Commons were timid: enough to 
exprefs his fears at calling his nation the free-eft 
and moft enlightened in the world, I flatter my- 
felf he would never dare fhow his face again in 
that affembly. For a nation, which dares not 
pafs on itfelf whatever compliment or encomium 
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it pleafes, to call itfelf free and independent, is 
an abufe of words that nothing can be a fufhcient 
punifhment for, except the confcioufnefs of be- 
ing, and of being thought, exactly the contrary 
of what it ftrives to appear. 


That the amendment fhould be adopted at all, 
is a circumftance in itfelf fufficiently humiliating ; 
but, when we confider that it was adopted for fear 
of giving umbrage to France; when we confider 
that the reprefentatives of the people thought it 
unfitting to declare them more free and en/ighten- 
ed than the bafe, the willing flaves, the brutifhly 
ignorant and illiterate wretches left in the French 
territory, we feel our fuperiority infulted, and 
defpife the man who would fhrink from the de- 
claration. 


In that free country, France, the parent dares 
not yield proteétion to his child, nor the child to 
his parent, without the previous confent of fome 
petty underftrapping defpot. Man poffeffes no- 
thing ; his property belongs to a mob of tyrants, 
who call themfelves the nation, who hold his la- 
bour and his very carcafs in a ftate’of requifition. 
If his griefs break out into complaint, he is dragged 
to a tribunal, where no evidence if required. A 
fhrug, a look, a tear, or a figh, betrays him. 
To repine at the cruelty of his fate is to be fuf- 
pected, and to be fufpected is death. 


We nerd not ftretch our view acrofs the At- 
lantic for fpecimens of French liberty; we may 
fee enough without quitting our own country, or 
even our houfes. The cockade proclamation of 
Citizen Adet is at once an infult to the United 
States, and an a¢t of abominable tyranny on the 
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unfortunate French who have taken a refuge in 
them. They muft not only fuffer fhame for their 
country, but muft bear about them the fign of its 
difgrace, the livery of the infamous Orleans. 
They muft not only be defpoiled of their wealth, 
and driven from their homes and their families, 
but muft drag their chains into diftant lands. It 
is not enough that they fhould be branded with 
the name of flave; they muft wear the fymbol of 
their flavery, and that, too, exaétly where other 
men wear the fymbol of courage and of honour!— 
Will not the peopie of America blufh to think, 
that their reprefentatives were afraid to affert, 
that they enjoyed a degree of freedom fuperior 
to this ? 





Of the enlightened people, now called the 
French nation, not one out of five hundred can 
fpell his own name. As to religion, four years 
ago they were feen kneeling with their faces prone 
to the earth, blubbering out their fins, and be- 
feeching abfolution from the men whom, in a 
year afterwards, they degraded, infulted, muti- 
lated and murdered. After changing the catho- 
lic worfhip, at the command of one gang of 
tyrants, for a worfhip that was neither catholic 
nor proteftant; at the command of another, they 
abandoned all worfhip whatfoever, and publicly 
rejoiced that “ the foul of man was like that of 
* the beaft.” A third gang orders them to be- 
lieve that there is a god: inftantly the fubmiflive 
brutes acknowledge his exiftence, and fall on 
their knees at the fight of Robefpierre, proclaim- 
ing the decree, with as much devotion as they 
formerly did at the elevation of the facred hoft. 
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Politically confidered, they are equally enlight- 
ened. Every fucceflive faction has been the ob- 
ject of their huzzas, in the day of its power, and 
of their execrations in that of its fall. ‘They 
crowded to the bar of the Convention to felici- 
tate Robefpierre on his efcape from the poignard 
of a woman; and, in Jefs than fix weeks after- 
wards, danced round his fcaffold, and mocked 
his dying groans.—Firft they approve of a con- 
ftitution with a hereditary monarch, whofe perfon 
they declare zmviolable and /facred, and fwear to 
defend him with their lives. ' Next they murder 
this monarch, and declare themfelves a republic, 
to be governed by a fingle chamber of delegates. 
This fecond conftitution they deftroy, and frame 
a third, with two ehambers and five co-equal 
kings. After having {pent five years in mak- 
ing war, in the name of liberty and equality, 
upon arms, ftars, garters, croffes, and every other 
exterior fign of fuperiority of rank, they very 
peaceably and tamely fuffer their mafters to dub 
themfelves with what titles they pleafe, and ex- 
clufively to aflume garbs and badges of diftinc- 
ge far more numerous than thofe which former- 


ly exifted in France. 





But, the circumftance beft calculated to give a 
juft idea of their bafenefs of {pirit and {winith 
ignorance, is, their fanctioning a conftitution, 
which declares that they fhall elect the members 
of their affemblies, and then fubmitting to a de- 
cree, obliging them to choofe two-thirds of the 
number out of the Convention. Nor was this 
all; the Convention, not content with enfuring 
the re-election of thefe two-thirds, referved to 
itfelf the power of rejecting fuch members of the 
other third as it might not approve of !—And yet 
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the wife Mr. Parker calls the French “ a free and 
enlightened people,” and very pioufly wifhes that 
King-crajt may be done away, and that repub- 
licanifm may enlighten the whole earth! The 
Houfe of Reprefentatives were afraid even to 
hint that this nation of poor, cajoled, .cozened, 
bullied, bamboozled devils, were lefs enlighten- 
ed than the people of America! 





There is not a true American, and I love to 
believe that a very great majority of the people 
of thefe ftates are of that defcription, who does 
not reject with feorn the idea of being upon a 
level with the regenerated French; not only in 
underftanding, but in any refpeét whatever. Their 
very friends, the Democrats, nay their beft paid 
hirelings, defpife them in their hearts, as much 
as a proftitute defpifes her cully. 


After having contemplated the modeft and 
humble tone of the Antifederal members towards 
France, it may not be amifs to contraft it with 
their language towards Great Britain, on an oc- 
cafion fomewhat fimilar. It was reported, that 
His Britannic Majefty had iffued inftru€tions for 
feizing American veffels, contrary to the law of 
nations. It was, indeed, well known that many 
veflels were feized; but it was not known that the 
feizure was authorifed by thefe inftruétions. 
‘They were equivocal, and therefore left room to 
hope that they were mifconftrued, by interefted 
individuals, and that an indemnification would 
be obtained by a manly and temperate reprefen- 
tation of the injury. This hope, which was then 
entertained by the friends of the federal govern- 
ment, has fince been completely realized. But, 


what was the tone of Mr. Madifon, Mr. Clarke, 
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Mr. Dayton, and all thofe who are now for foften- 

ing their language towards France, till it furpafies 
in effeminacy the pipe of a fickly girl? What 
were the meafures they then propofed? Lay a 
double duty on their goods, faid one; Prohibit all 

trade with them, faid another; and Mr. Dayton 
offered a refolution for “ fequeftrating all debts 
“ due from the citizens of the United States to 
“ the fubjeGis of the king of Great Britain.”— 
Thus, without waiting a moment to inquire whe- 
ther the king’s inftruétions were mifinterpreted, 
or whether an indemnification was likely to be 
obtained, the feizure was to be regarded as a 
commencement of hoftilities; reprifals were im- 
mediately to be made, and that, too, ina mode 
that every honourable and honeft man turns from 
with {corn. Was this very. “ palatable,” Mr. 


Dayton ? 





It was during this memorable debate, that Mr. 
Smith from Maryland, modefl/y exclaimed: 
* Let us adopt the refolution. It will arreft 
“ twenty millions of dollars in our hands, as a 
“ fund to reimburfe the ‘Arce or four millions, 
“* which we have been ftripped of by that piratical 
“* nation, Great Britain, according to the inftruc- 
“ tions of that king of fea-roblers, that Leviathan 
“‘ who aims at fwallowing up all that feline on 
*“ the ocean, that monfler, whofe only law is 
“power, and who refpects neither the rights of 
** nations, nor the property of individuals. 
Was this decent and honefi ipeech very “ palat- 
able?” ——Thefe noliti cal cooks feem to be 
very fkilful in diffinguifhing the difference be- 
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tween the palates. of Bri tons and that of the 
loupe-maigre, frog-eating French, who can re- 
lifh nothing that is not dvex cuit; or coddled to 
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mummy, except the flefh and blood of arifto- 
crats. 


Striking as this contraft is, it is not feen in its 
proper light, till accompanied with a compara- 
tive view of the injuries received from the two 
nations. The Britith, when they were called 
pirates, fea-robbers, and monflers, by a member 
of Congrefs, had unlawfully feized on American 
property, to the amount of “ three or four mil- 
“ lions of dollars.” The French, even at that 
time, were guilty of the fame aggreflions, and of 
this the Congrefs could not plead ignorance, as 
it was ftated to them by order of the Prefident, 
in the fame report that complains of the conduét 
of the Britifh. At the prefent epoch it is ac- 
knowledged that the depredations of the French 
are double in amount to thofe of the Britith, be- 
fore any indemnification was obtained. But, to 
avoid all difpute on this fubjet, let us fuppofe 
that the lofs from both nations to be of exaétly 
the fame amount, and confine our remarks to the 
vaft difference in their anterior fituation and fub- 
fequent condué with refpeé to this country. 

Great Britain had no treaty, either of amity or 
commerce, with America; her conduét towards 
us, therefore, was fubjeét to no rule but that 
prefcribed by the general law of nations, the 
principles of which, often leaving room for mif- 

interpretation, give a {cope to an abule of power, 

that does not, if reparation be demanded and 

obtained, fix the ftigma of cowardice or depen- 

dence on the injured nation. The fituation of 
the French was quite different. The depreda- 

tions committed by them are in direét violation 

of a folemn contraét, voluntarily entered into 

with America. Great Britain excufed herlelf by 














declaring (whether truly or not is no matter) that 
her orders had’ been mifconftrued, that fhe Was 
ready to make reftitution, and it is well known 
that fhe has made good this declaration, by pay- 
ing the full value of the cargoes and veffels ille- 
gally feized. But, the conduct of the French 
leaves no room for an excufe. They cannot plead 
a mifconftruction of their orders, their fpoliations 
have not taken place under an ambiguous inftruc- 
tion, but are warranted bya decree of their tyran- 
nical affembly; and, to deprive America of the 
hope of indemnification, and even of the ap- 
pearance of maintaining her rights, they have 
hurled this decree in our teeth. The Britifh un- 
lawfully feized on the property of Americans, or, 
if you will, inthe polite language of Maryland Mr. 
Smith, that nation of “ monfters” robbed them; 
but the minifter of thefe “‘monfters” did not pro- 
claim the plundering order in this country, and in- 
fult the people whom they had robbed, by telling 
them that it was the fault of their own Executive. 
The French have done all this and ten times 
more: they have trampled upon the indepen- 
dence of Americans, braved them, {fcoffed at 
them; they have done every thing but kick the 
Prefident from his chair and take poffeflion of 
the government: and yet Mr. Dayton, the ever- 
getic Mr. Dayton, fays not a word about /egue/- 
tration; he is even afraid to compliment his con- 
{tituents on their freedom and under/tanding, lett 
it fhould be unpalatable to this infidious, treache- 
rous and infolent nation. Not a word do we now 
hear about “ pirates and /ea-robbers, and levia- 
“ thans, and monflers:” all breathes a defire to 
cultivate “ harmony, perfect friend/hip, and affec- 
“ tion.” In fpeaking of the depredations of the 
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Britifh, “* nothing,” it was faid, “ was to be ex- 
“ peéted from the jujfice of a nation who had 
“ robbed us ;” but now, behold, every thing is to 
be left to the “ juffice and moderation” of the 
French, after we are not only well affured that 
their robberies have far furpafled thofe of the 
Britifh, but after their minifter as contemptuoufly 
told us, that thofe robberies are fanétioned by 
his government ; that it has given orders for vio- 
lating the treaty, and is determined to continue 
in the violation. Thus, one nation is fpoken of 
with approbation, efteem and affection; is even 
febiesd and careffed, after l@ading us with inju- 
ries a thoufand times greater than thofe which 
drew down on another nation the indecent and 
opprobrious terms of “ pirates and mon/fters.” Is 
this a proof of the candour or of the obftinate pre- 
judice, of the wifdom or folly, of the Houfe of 
Reprefentatives? Is it a proof of the indepen- 
dence of America on Great Britain, or of its ab- 
je&t dependence on France? 


To what are we to afcribe the immeafurable 
difference between the daring and infulting tone 
formerly affumed towards Britain, and the poor, 
piping, pufillanimous language, that is now eld 
towards France. Is it becaufe one is a monarchy, 
and the other calls itfelf a republic? I have 
heard, or read, of a fellow that was fo accuftom- 
ed to be kicked, that he could diftinguifh, by the 
feel, the fort of leather that affailed his pofteriors. 
Are our buttocks arrived at this perfection of fen- 
fibility ? And do we really find that a republican 
fhoe wounds our honour lefs than a monarchical 


one? Is an injury from a nation on whom we 


heaped every term of abufe, and for whofe anni- 
hilation we, and even fome of our parfons, de- 
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voutly prayed, lefs calculated to roufe our feel- 
ings, than the accumulated injuries and infults 
of another nation, whom we diftinguifhed by 
every fign of partiality, for whofe misfortunes 
we put on mourning, and for whofe victories we 
mocked and infulted heaven with thankfgiving? 
Is a fingle flap on the cheek from a power, with 
whom we had no conneétion, lefs offenfive than 
reiterated blows from an ally? Finally, is the 
commerce of Britain lefs neceflary to America 
than that of France, or is the power of the latter 
more to be dreaded than that of the former ?—This 
laft queftion is the only one that requires to be 
examined : the reft, I truft, are sient anfwered 
in the mind of the reader. 


The neceflity of a commercial connection be- 
tween Great Britain and America, is fo loudly 
and unequivocally afferted by the unerring voice 
of experience, that nothing but the blindeft ig- 
norance, or the moft unconquerable prejudice, 
could poflibly have called it in queftion. Imme- 
diately after the fufpenfion of this commerce, 
caufed by the revolutionary war, it was on both 
fides refumed with more ardour than ever, not- 
withftanding all the arts that France and her par- 
tizans employed to prevent it. In vain did poor 
Louis iffue ediéts to encourage his people to fup- 
plant their rivals,.in vain did he take off his du- 
ties and offer premiums; in vain did friend Brif- 
fot coax the Quakers, and citizen Madifon fpeech- 
ify the Congrefs: in fpite of all their fine pro- 
mifes, cajoling, and wheedling; in fpite of the 
mortification of Britain, andthe more powerful 
prejudice of America, no fooner was the obftacle 
removed by the return of peace, than, without a 
treaty of friendhhip om commexce, without any 
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other ftimulus than mutual intereft, confidence 
and inclination, the two countries rufhed together 
like congenial waters that had been feparated by 
an artificial dyke. 


It is this natural conneétion with Britain, the 
Britifh capital, which a confidence in the ftability 
of the government invites hither, together with 
the credit that the merchants of that country give 
to thofe of this, a credit which Britifh merchants 
alone are either willing or able to give, that forms 
the great fource of American wealth. Mr. Smith 
from Maryland, the tg Mr. Smith, who called 
the Britifh “ fea-robbers and monfters,” incauti- 
oufly acknowledged, in the fame breath, that 
thefe “‘ monfters” gave a ftationary credit to this 
country amounting to fwenty millions of dollars. 
Grateful gentleman!—A very great part of this 
credit is given for a twelve-month at leaft; fo that 
the fimple intereft on it amounts to one mi/lion two 
hundred thoufand dollars annually; an advantage 
to this country that might have merited in return 
fomething “ more palatable” than “ fea-robbers and 
** monjflers.” 


If America could obtain what fhe ftands in 
need of (which fhe cannot) from any other coun- 
try than Britain, from what country on earth 
could fhe obtain them on terms like thefe? The 
capacity of France, in the brighteft days of her 
commercial profperity, was fairly tried. Cor- 
refpondencies were opened with her merchants ; 


but what was the refult? The total ruin of them 


and of all thofe who were concerned with them. 
They are no more; they are forgotten. Their 
trade could be equalled in fhortnefs of duration 
by nothing but the wear of their merchandife. 
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To fay, as fome of the French faétion have done, 
that America does not want the manufa¢tures of 
Britain, isaninfult on the national difcernment little 
fhort of the Blunderbufs of my old friend Citizen 
Adet. Letany man takea view of his drefs (when 
he is dreffed like a man), from head to foot, 
from the garments that he wears to fea, to plough, 
to market or to church, down to thofe with which 
he fteps into bed; let him look round his fhop, 
and round the fhops of his neighbours; let him 
examine his library, his bed-chamber, his par- 
lour and his kitchen, and then let him fay how 
great a part of all he fees, of all that is indif- 
penfable, ufeful or convenient; let him fay how 
great a part of all this comes from Great Britain, 
and how fmall a one from France or any other 
country ; and then, if he be fool enough, let him 
fay with the Gallican faéction, that we ftand in 
no need of the manufa¢tures of Britain. 


The commercial conneétion between this coun- 
try and Great Britain is full as neceffary as that 
between the baker and miller, while the connec- 
tion between America and France may be com- 
pared to one between the baker and the milliner 
ortoyman. France may furnifh us with looking 
glaffes; but without the aid of Britain we fhall be 
afhamed to fee ourfelves in them, unlefs the fans- 
culottes can perfuade us that thread-bare beggary 
isa beauty. France may deck the heads of our 
wives and daughters (but by the bye, fhe fhan’t 
thofe of mine) with ribbons, gauze, and powder, 
their ears with bobs, their cheeks with paint, and 
their heels. with gaudy party-coloured filk, as 
rotten asthe hearts of the manufaéturers; but 
Great Britain muft cover their and our bodies. 
When the rain pours down and wafhes the rofe 
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from the cheek; when the bleak north-wefter 
blows through the gauze, then it is that we know 
our friends. Great Britain muft wrap us up warm, 
and keep us all decent, fnug and comfortable, from 
the child in fwaddling cloths to its tottering grand- 
fire. France may fend us cockades, as fhe does 
{or hag done) in abundance; but Great Britain 
muft fend us hats to ftick them in. France may 
furnifh the ruffle, but Great Britain muft fend us 
the fhirt ; and the commerce of the latter nation 
is juft as much more neceflary to this count 
than that of the former, as a good decent fhirt is 


more neceflary than a paltry difhclout of a 
ruffle. 


As, then, the importance of a trade, with any 
nation, muft be the ftandard whereby to meafure 
the embarraffment and diftrefs that its fufpenfion 
would produce, it is evident that a war with 
Great Britain would, in this refpeé, have been 
produétive of infinite calamities to America, while 
a war with France would hardly be felt. The 
dangers, therefore, to be apprehended from mi- 
litary operations only, remain to be confidered. 


By going back to the epoch when the hoftile 
tone was aflumed towards Great Britain, I could 
reprefent her as in poffeflion of the Weffern Pols, 
and confequently as in a fituation to arm and fup- 
port the Indians, to harrafs that frontier, and by 
thofe means find employment for an army of the 
United States, and that a very expenfive one too. 
But, [ fhall decline this advantage, fhall confider 
things in their prefent ftate; 1 fhall even fuppofe 
all inroads from Canada impoffible, fhall turn my 
eyes to the fea only, and there take a view of 
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what might be reafonably feared from a war with 
Great Britain, and what froma war with France. 


The mighty difference in the maritime power, 
fkill and courage of the two nations, 1s fo univer- 
fally known, and has undergone fo many and fo 
convincing ‘proofs during the prefent war, that 
any comparifon in this refpeét would be fuperflu- 
ous. ‘The hirelings of France, do, however, pre- 
tend that fhe could eat us up alive, crack us as a 
fquirrel does a nut, while we could boldly bid de- 
fiance to her rival. I fhall not fuppofe it poffible 
for Great Britain to bombard our towns and burn 
our fhipping, I fhall look upon all our harbours 
as completely defended ; I fhall even fappofe it 
impoffible for her to make a landing on any part 
of our coaft, to carry off a fingle fack of flour or 
head of cattle; and only infift, that, with thirty 
detached frigates and a fquadron of twenty fhips 
of the line, fhe could completely block up every 
principal port in the United States, in. defiance 
of the French and their new allies, Holland and 
Spain. If Iam told to look back to what fhe was 
able to do, in this way, laft war; I reply, that 
the commerce, the foreign relationfhips, of this 
country, are not now what they were then, nor 
would the fpecies of war, carried on by Britain, 
be the fame. Then fhe had armies on the land, 
on which the operations of her fleet were depen- 
dent. It had garrifons to fupply, convoys to ef- 
cort, and tran{ports to conduct from one ftate to 
another. Thofe who look to France and her al- 
lies for relicf, forget that during this war France 
has loft thirty-nine fhips of the line, with a pro- 
portionate number of frigates; that the remnant 
of her fhattered fleet is now blocked up in her 
own ports, and that her petty armaments fkulk 
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about from harbour to harbour, as if their only 
object was to keep out of fight. They forget 
that the Dutch dare not peep out of the Texel, 
and that the Spaniards, after muftering their all 
together, are ftationed before a place of refuge 
in the Mediterranean. In this fituation of things 
nothing could prevent Great Britain from totally 
cutting off the commerce of America, exports as 
well as imports, trebling the price of every ar- 
ticle of foreign manufacture, and rendering the 
produce of the land a drug; deftroying the re- 
venue of the country at the very moment that a 
tenfold augmentation of it would be neceflary. 


From the French and their allies, on the contrary, 
America has little, nay nothing to fear. When 
we are told about their demolifhing our towns and 
invading our country, it feems to be forgotten 
that they muft crofs the fea to come to us. Fear 
feems to have deranged the trembling wretches 
who hold this language. They talk and think 
about the prowefs of the barbarian armies, till 
they imagine us divided from them by a river 
only, or that it is as eafy for a hundred thoufand 
of them to be fhipped off and landed in America, 
as for them to crofs the Rhine; they imagine that 
a fleet of three hundred tranfports and fifty fhips 
of the line as eafily erected asa bridge of boats. 
And, during this terrific reverie, it never once 
{trikes them that Great Britain is at war with the 
French, or that her fleets would blow them to 
atoms, before they could approach our coaft. 
Mr. Giles, and all thofe who talk about the dan- 
ger of incurring the difpleafure of the French, 
delight in reprefenting her as ready to make an 
attack on us in conjunétion with the Spaniards. 
This is true, and we are informed that they have 
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already fet thefe their “ natural allies,” to feize 
and confifcate our veffels*. ‘There is no doubt 
but both nations would willingly co-operate in 
fuch an enterprize; but I would afk Mr. Giles 
ferioufly, whether he thinks America would fland 
fingly in the war; whether he thinks the govern- 
ment or the people fo incorrigibly blind and 
ftupid, as, while they fee the French calling in 
all hell to their aid, to refufe the only affiftance 
capable of repulfing the infernal hoft-——Oh, 
Lord! fays Mr. Giles, what are you talking 
about! ‘‘ I diflike extremely any intimate connec- 
“ tion betwixt this country and Britain, notwith- 
‘* ftanding pecuniary advantages may arife from 
“ itt."———So fays Citizen Adet, and fo fays 
every Frenchman as well as Mr. Giles. Yes; 
this 1s what they “ diflike,” this is the thing, and 
the only thing, they are afraid of, and it is for 
that very reaion that it ought to take place. 


But, I fhould be glad to know on what Mr. 
Giles founds his “ diflike” to this conneétion, in 
cafe of a war. He acknowledges its “ pecuniary 
advantages,” and that is one great point gained; 
for you well know, Mr. Giles, that in commec- 


* It is pretended by France, that our treaty with Britain contra- 
venes that with her; and for that reafon the feizes our veflels. 
Groundlefs and infolent as this pretext is, it is worth noticing now 
that the Spaniards have begun to imitate her. We had no treaty with 
them, when that with Great Britain was formed, and therefore, I 
prefume, that the * magnanimous Spanith monarch, ” as Mr. Swanwick 
called him, w ili allege that our treaty with him was contravened be- 
fore it was made; nor fhould I much wonder, if members in Congres 
were to be found, courageous and patri iotic enough to attempt to fup- 
port the charge. aT his is all hat is wanted to fill up the meafure e 
our humiliation. 


t+ See his fpeech in this debate. 
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tions with foreign nations nothing goes on cheerly 
without money. What, then, can be the objection? 
Becaufe America is a Republic and Bnitain a Mo- 
narchy? ‘This was the old objeétion to the treaty 
of amity and commerce with Great Britain; but 
it very luckily happened that, juft before that 
treaty was concluded, the Republic of France 
had made a fimilar treaty with the king of Prufha; 
and now, as if on purpofe to give us a fecond ex- 
ample, fhe has concluded a treaty offenfive and 
defenfive with the king of Spain, and has called 
that nation her “ natural allies..—Now, Mr. 
Giles, rub thaz forehead of yours a little, and tell 
me fincerely, without any quibbling or fubterfuge, 
whether you think the Spaniards are more xatu- 
rally allied to the French than the Americans are 
to the Britifh. 


Surely no nation was ever fo completely duped 
as America has been by the French and their par- 
tizans! By a fincere and hearty alliance with 
Great Britain, fhe would not only place herfelf 
in a fituation to make a peremptory demand of 
indemnification from France, but, in cafe of re- 
fufal, would be able to ftrip both France and 
Spain of every inch of territory they poffefs in 
this hemifphere. There is no danger of any 
other nation taking umbrage at this. America 
and Great Britain might bid defiance to the 
world. The map of this continent and its iflands 
lies open before them: they might cut and carve 
for themfelves, and fit down in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their conquefts. The very mention of 
fuch an alliance would feare the Dons at the bot- 
tom of their mines, and would make the /even 
hundred and five tyrants tremble on their thrones. 
Yet the hirelings of France tell us that this alli- 
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ance muft not be formed,. becaufe, forfooth, Bri- 
tain is a monarchy! Poor, paltry objection! 
France avails herfelf of all the rafcally aid fhe 
can rake together; fhe forms treaties with all the 
monarchies fhe can find bafe enough to join her, 
and calls them her atural alies; but, if Ameri- 
ca makes a treaty with a monarchy, be it merely 
for the purpofes of adjufting difputes and regulat- 
ing trade, France, “ terrible France,” takes of- 
fence at it, calls it an unnatural conneétion, feizes 
our veffels as a punifhment for it, and (with 
fhame be it fpoken !) is juftified by fome of thofe 
who are chofen to preferve the honour and inde- 
pendence of the country !—All the world are the 
natural allies of France; republics, ariftocracies, 
monarchies and defpotifms; Dutch, Genoefe, 
Spaniards, Turks and Devils; but poor America 
has no natural ally at all, except France herfelf ; 
and if fhe choofes, with the aid of her allies, to 
rob and infult her, America muft accept of no 
one’s affiftance, but muft ftand and be pillaged 
and kicked till the by-ftanders cry fhame.—Ho- 
nourable Independence! ‘Glorious Revolution.” 
—If this muft be the cafe, let us hear no more 
boaftings and rejoicings. Let the fourth of Fuly 
be changed from a feftival to a faft, or rather, let 
it be effaced for ever from the calendar. 
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already fet thefe their “ natural allies,” to feize 
and confifcate our veffels*. ‘There is no doubt 
but both nations would willingly co-operate in 
fuch an enterprize; but 1 would afk Mr. Giles 
ferioufly, whether he thinks America would ftand 
fingly in the war; whether he thinks the govern- 
ment or the people fo incorrigibly blind and 
ftupid, as, while they fee the French calling in 
all hell to their aid, to refufe the only affiftance 
capable of repulfing the infernal hoft-———Oh, 
Lord! fays Mr. Giles, what are you talking 
about! ‘ I diflike extremely any intimate connec- 
“* tion betwixt this country and Britain, notwith- 
“« ftlanding pecuniary advantages may arife_ from 
“24.” So fays Citizen Adet, and fo fays 
every Frenchman as well as Mr. Giles. Yes; 
this is what they “ diflike,” this is the thing, and 
the only thing, they are afraid of, and it is for 
that very reafon that it ought to take place. 








But, I fhould be glad to know on what Mr. 
Giles founds his “ diflike” to this conneétion, in 
cafe of a war. He acknowledges its “ pecuniary 
advantages,” and that is one great point gained; 
for you well know, Mr. Giles, that in connec- 


* It is pretended by France, that our treaty with Britain contra- 
venes that with her; and for that reafon fhe feizes our veflels. 
Groundlef§ and infoient as this pretext is, it is worth noticing now 
that the Spaniards have begun to imitate her. We had mo treaty with 
them, when that with Great Britain was formed, and therefore, I 
prefume, that the ** »agnanimous Spanifh monarch,” as Mr. Swanwick 
called him, will allege that offf treaty with him was contravened 4e- 
fore it was made ; nor fhould I much wonder, if members in Congrefs 
were to be found, courageous and patriotic enough to attempt to fup- 
port the charge.—This is all that is wanted te fill up the meafure af 
our humiliation. 


t See his fpeech in this debate. 
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tions with foreign nations nothing goes on cheerly 
without money. What, then, can be the objeétion? 
Becaufe America is a Republic and Britain a Mo- 
narchy? This was the old objeétion to the treaty 
of amity and commerce with Great Britain; but 
it very luckily happened that, juft before that 
treaty was concluded, the Republic of France 
had made a fimilar treaty with the king of Prufha; 
and now, as if on purpofe to give us a fecond ex- 
ample, fhe has concluded a treaty offenfive and 
defenfive with the king of Spain, and has called 
that nation her “ natural allies.”—Now, Mr. 
Giles, rub that forehead of yours a little, and tell 
me fincerely, without any quibbling or fubterfuge, 
whether you think the Spaniards are more natu- 
rally allied to the French than the Americans are 
to the Britifh. 


Surely no nation was ever fo completely duped 
as America has been by the French and their par- 
tizans! By a fincere and hearty alliance with 
Creat Britain, fhe would not only place herfelf 
in a fituation to make a peremptory demand of 
indemnification from France, but, in cafe of re- 
fufal, would be able to ftrip both France and 
Spain of every inch of territory they poffefs in 
this hemifphere. There is no danger of any 
other nation taking umbrage at this. America 
and Great Britain might bid defiance to the 
world. The map of this continent and its iflands 
lies open before them: they might cut and carve 
for themfelves, and fit down in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their conquefts. The very mention of 
fuch an alliance would feare the Dons at the bot- 
tom of their mines, and would make the /even 
hundred and five tyrants tremble on their thrones. 
Yet the hirelings of France tell us that this alli- 
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ance muft,not be formed, becaufe, forfooth, Bri- 
tain is a monarchy! Poor, paltry objection! 
France avails herfelf of all the rafcally aid fhe 
can rake together; fhe forms treaties with all the 
monarchies fhe can find bafe enough to join her, 
and calls them her zatura/ allies ; but, if Ameri- 
ca makes a treaty with a monarchy, be it merely 
for the purpofes of adjufting difputes and regulat- 
ing trade, France, “ terrible France,” takes of- 
fence at it, calls it an ynnatural conneétion, feizes 
our veffels as a punifhment for it, and (with 
fhame be it fpoken !) is juftified by fome of thofe 
who are chofen to preferve the honour and inde- 
pendence of the country !—All the world are the 
natural allies of France; republics, ariftocracies, 
monarchies and defpotifms; Dutch, Genoefe, 
Spaniards, Turks and Devils; but poor America 
has no natural ally at all, except France herfeif; 
and if fhe choofes, with the aid of her allies, to 
rob and infult her, America muft accept of no 
one’s affiftance, but muft ftand and be pillaged 
and kicked till the by-ftanders cry fhame.—Ho- 
nourable Independence! ‘Glorious Revolution.” 
—If this muft be the cafe, let us hear no more 
boaftings and rejoicings. Let the fourth of Fuly 
be changed from a feftival to a faft, or rather, let 
it be effaced for ever from the calendar. 
































LETTER 


TO THE INFAMOUS 


TOM PAINE, 


IN ANSWER TO HIS LETTER TO 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 








EREMONY, and even fence, from what- 

” ever motive they may arife, have a hurt- 
*“‘ ful tendency, when they give the leaft degree 
" A countenance to bafe and wicked perform- 
‘ ances.” With this maxim, Tom, you begin 
your remarks on one of your then Sovereign’s 
{peeches to his parliament, and during which re- 
marks you pay a very high, though juft, compli- 
ment, to the talents and virtues of General Ha/b- 
ington; the very man whom you now attempt to 
{trip of every talent and every virtue, public as well 
as private. Complain not, therefore, if your max- 
im be adopted on the prefent occafion; if your bru- 
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tal attack on this illuftrious chara&ter has got the 
better of fi/ence, and drawn forth an anfwer, 
and if this anfwer be conduéted with very little 
ceremony. 


Your letter profeffes to treat of “ affairs public 
*“ and private.” From this adjunct to the title, 
we might have expeéted from the Great Tom 
Paine, the prince of demagogues, fomething like 
a review of the Prefident’s adminiftration and a 
developement of diplomatic and cabinet fecrets. 
It was not being over fanguine to expe& this 
much from a member of the “ illuminated and 
illuminating Affembly of France,” and a maker 
of conftitutions befides. But, alas! how have 
we been difappointed! That part of your letter, 
which treats of what you call “ pubiic affairs,” is 
no more than a repetition of one or two paflages 
of Citizen Adet’s infolent notes, which had been > 
fentenced to general execration a month before 
you letter appeared. Your “ private affairs,” 
were long ago public. Every one knew, and 
every honeft heart rejoiced, that you had found 
a Baftile in the purlieus of your “ palace of 
** freedom ;” that your filthy carcafs was wafting in 
chains, inftead of wallowing in the plunder you 
had promoted. 


In the minds of the people of this country, 
therefore, none of the affertions contained in 
your letter require to be refuted. The public 
voice has pronounced them as falfe and foul as 
the heart from which they proceeded. But, it is 
not enough that fuch are our fentiments; it is ne- 
ceflary, to preferve us from the fhame of pafling 
for your dupes, that thefe fentiments fhould be 
known: and, as the world has a right to be in- 
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formed of the reafons on which they are founded, 
it is in compliance with that claim, and not in 
complaifance to the inhabitant of a dungeon, that 
I proceed to obferve on what you have had the 
impudence to aflert: viz. 1. That our treaty 
with Britain juftifies the feizure of our veffels by 
the French. 2. That the Prefident was guilty of 
a neglect of duty, in not demanding your en- 
largement from the cells of one of the thoufand 
Baftiles of your free and happy republic. 3. That 
our Federal conftitution is an “ inconfiftent in- 
“ ftrument,” which, if you live to return to 
America, you will have altered. 4. That all 
which General Wafhington did in the American 
revolution, might have been done by any other 
man as well as by him, and that he has neither 
talents nor virtues, either as a ftatefman or a ge- 
neral. 


The firft of thefe affertions; to wit, Tat our 
treaty with Britain juftifies the feizure of our veffels 
by the French, you attempt to fupport by a moft 
barefaced mifconftruction of the fecond article of 
our treaty with France. This article fays, that 
the contracting parties engage mutually, not to 
grant any particular favour to other nations, in 
refpe& to commerce and navigation, that /hail 
not immediately become common to the other party. 
“ Therefore,” fay you, “ all the conceffions susile 
“to England by Jay’s treaty, are, through the 
“ medium of this fecond article, made to France, 
“ and can be exercifed by her as a matter of 
“ right.” This is a truth, but, like all the truths 
you have ever committed to paper, it is advanced 
with the malicious intention of leading your read- 
ers into a falfehood. 
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Having faid, that all the commercial favours, 
or conceffiions, granted by America to England, are, 
by the pre-exifting treaty, granted to France alfo 
(all which we knew while you tere fafe in your 
den), you proceed to number among thofe con- 
ceffions, the acknowledgment of Great Britain’s 
right to feize contraband articles and enemies 
goods, found on board neutral veffels, which is juft 
no conceffion at all. Great Britain had, prior to 
the treaty, as fhe ftill has, a right to feize all fuch 
articles and enemies goods, fo found. No ftipula- 
tion in a treaty was neceflary to the recognition of 
this right. It is eftablifhed by the univerfal law 
of nations, and is, and ever has been, rigoroufly 
maintained, when not furrendered by particular 
convention. It could be no conceffion on the part 
of America to acknowledge that Great Britain 
poffeffed a right which fhe did poffefs, and which 
fhe exercifed too, before the treaty was formed; 
and if this was no conceffion, how can the fecond 
article of the treaty with France be in anywife ap- 
plicable to the cafe? 


I fhall not here prove that the regulations, re- 
fpecting feizures, adopted in the treaty between 
Britain and America, are confonant to the prin- 
ciples of the modern law of nations, and are more- 
over fanétioned by the praétice of France. Nei- 
ther fhall I enter into an explanation of the true 
meaning of the ftipulation for equal favour, nor 
attempt to expofe the abfurdity of applying it to 
what every independent nation enjoys as a right. 
All this I have done, and I hope to the fatisfac- 
tion of every unprejudiced mind, in my anfwer to 
the infolent and feditious Notes of Citizen Adet, 
to which I would refer you, Tom, were I not well 


affured, that you are guided by villainy, and not 
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mifguided by ignorance OF error. I fhall not avail 
mylelf of the advantage to be derived from a Te 
ctition of thefe proofs: | fhall admit your affler- < 
tion in its fylleft extent, and convict you OF yout 
own words: 


You {ay> that the treaty with Britain, as far aS 
st relates tO feizures, “ 1s now become engrafte 
« into that with France, and can be exercifed by 


”? 


« her as matter of right —Now, then, let us 
turn to what the Britifh treaty fays on this head- 
«< Where veflels fhall be captured oF detained on 
<< juft fufpicion of having 07 hoard: enemies PT? 
<< perty, OF of carrying / the enemy any of the at- 
« ‘ticles which are contraband of war ; the fai 

« veffel fhall be prought to the neareft and mott 
« convenient Ports and if any property of an ene- 
<< my fhall be found on board of fuch veffel, that 
¢ part only which belongs 1 the enemy fhall be 
« made prizes and the veffel fhall be at liberty 
« {0 proceed with the remainder without any im- 
= pediment.”—ComPay this with your juftifica- 


tion of the prefent conduct of the French- Are 


~ 


they content with feizirig only articles contraband 
of war, or the property of enemies? And do they 
fuffer the veffel to proceed with the reft of het 


You will fay that Great Britain fropped all our 

veffels bound to her enemy $ ports; {ome of which 

fhe alfo condemned 5 put this was before the trea 

ty with her was made; and therefore cannot be 
B 
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attributed to that inftrument, by which, on the 
contrary, fhe acknowledges the i//egality of all 
{uch feizures, and engages to make full compenfa- 
tion for the losses thereby suftained.—Take, then, 
the treaty with England, let it be the law to judge 
your Harlequin mafters by, and we fhall foon have 
the pleafure to hear that they have fhared the fate 
they long ago merited, and which their servant has 
often fo miraculoufly efcaped. 


You were informed of the piratical orders they 
had iffued, and were commanded to prepare a 
juftification. In compliance with this command 
you rummaged about the treaty, as Milton rum- 
maged the bible to find a juftification for the mur- 
der of his king. Your baleful eyes at laft fixed 
on the eighth article. Here, you fay, the treaty 
«“ makes a conceffion to England of other artt- 
‘“¢ cles in American fhips. These articles are ail 
“< other articles, and none but an ignoramus, or 
« fomething worfe, would have put fuch a phrafe 
“ into a treaty.” Do you think that we have ne- 
ver read this treaty? And, if we had not, do you 
think there is a man among us fool enough to be- 
lieve that it contains fuch a conceflion? If you 
do, your opinion of the people of your “ belov- 
“ ed America” muft be much changed. 


This article, out of which you have culled fe», 
and only ‘wo words, runs thus: “ And whereas 
“ the difficulty of agreeing on the precise cases in 
“ which a/one provilions and other articles, not 
“‘ generally contraband, may be regarded as such, 
‘« renders it expedient to provide againft the mif- 
‘* underftandings which might thence arife: Itis 
“ agreed, that, whenever any fuch articles, so be- 
“ coming contraband, according to the exifling law 
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«s of nations, fhall for that reason be feized, the 
« fame fhall not be confifcated, but the owners 
« thereof fhall be {fpeedily and completely in- 
« demnified.”—S° that, you fee, your all other 
articles are reduced “to fuch articles only as are 
contraband of wars according to the modern, ¢he 


exifting law of nations. 


Playfair calls you « the clumfy advocate of in- 
« {yrrection, and you are certainly as clumfy an 
advocate of piracy: Poor Citizen Adet is a lame 
hand enough, put you are fill worfe 5 he 1 
flounce about and made a noife before he funk 5 
but you jut make a bubble, and goto the pottom 
at once; like 4 ftone or a lump of lead- 


I now cometo your charge againft the Prefident 
refpecting Your detention in prifon- You int 
that you were (ill a citizeD of America, and that 
therefore it was his duty to demand your enlarge- 
ment.—Y ou perceived that you had loft all claim 
to citizen fhip here, 10 virtue of the article whic 
extends that deprivation to all thofe “ who *@ 
« accept of any title or office under any foreign 
<¢ king, prince, OF frate.” To get rid of this you 
have recourfe to 4 curious quibble: you preten 
that this provifion did not embrace your cafe, be- 
caufe France, at the time you joine the legifla- 


frate, but 4 people in @ fate of revolution: 


That France was not worthy of the name of flate 
J am very ready to allow- The French were then, 
what they are now, @ horde of favages engage 

in the work of deftruction- But, be this as it 
might, France was acknowledged as a {tate by 
America, and even you, I prefume, will not have 
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the impudence to deny, that fhe was declared to 
be a republic too, the very firft day that you took 
your feat in the convention, and, if a republic, 
fhe was certainly a ftate. Admitting your own 
doétrine, then, to have preferved your claim to 
American citizenfhip, you fhould have abdicated 
your feat, the inftant this declaration took place. 


You contend that a man may lend a hand to 
form a conftitution for a nation who has none, 
without forfeiting his citizenthip in his own coun- 
try. This may be fo: it is nonfenfe, and there- 
fore not worth difputing about. But why did you 
not retire as foon as your job was done. You 
continued your feat after you had made and fworn 
to and made every one elfe fwear to your filly 
work. You had tafted the fweets of plunder, and 
you hung to it like a leech, tili Robefpierre chang- 
ed you from a legiflator to a jail-bird. 


You with to perfuade us, that the being a dele- 
gate to aid in forming a conftitution was not fill- 
ing any office at all—Now fuppofe that I fhould 
allow this, did you exercife no other funéions 
than thofe of a conftitution maker? Was not the 
convention every thing, legiflative; executive and 
diplomatic ; judicial, military and ecclefia/tic ? 
Were not fome of you watching the armies, others 
fuperintending the guillotine; and others preach- 
ing fermons of atheifm? Was this filling mo office? 
And were you not at all times as liable and as 
ready and fit to be thus employed as any of the 
gang? ‘Nay, did you not prefide as judge (“ ah! 
righteous rafcally judge !”) on the trial of Louis 
the XVIth? And-did not your {winith voice pro- 
nounce on him the fentence of bevni//:ment? Was 
this filling mo office? 
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But, whether you were an officer or not, or 
whether you had legally forfeited your American 
citizenfhip, what a poor mean-fpirited mifcreant 
muft you be to make a complaint that your re- 
leafe was not requefted by the Prefident, the man 
whom you call an apostate or an impostor! What! 
old Common Sense, who was at all times “ ready to 
“« fight a hundred tories ;” the great Rights of Man, 
who “ proudly {corned to triumph or fo yield ;” is 
it this hero in the caufe of French liberty, who 
boldly defied the gallows of Old England, that 
now trembles at the thoughts of the French guil- 
lotine ! “ To fuch a pitch of rage and fufpi- 
“« cion was Robefpierre and his committee arrived 
** that it feemed as if they feared to leave a man 
“alive. No man could count upon his life for 
“ twenty hours.** One hundred and fixty-nine 
“ prifoners were taken out of the Luxembourg in 
“ one night, and one hundred and fixty of them 
“ guillotined. In the next lift I have good rea- 
* fon to believe / was included.”—Well, and 
what then? Why fhould you not be included as 
well as the thoufands you aflifted in fentencing to 
death ? What a poor whimpering ftory is here! 
After all your boafting of the greatnels and dig- 
nity of the “ democratic floor,” you have not dif- 
covered a zeal nearly equal to that of Lord Stan- 
hope, one of “ that clafs of equivocal generation, 
called aristocracy.” t 





“« Lord Stanhope. What are all the executions 
“ and what is all the blood, about which we hear 
“ fuch pitiful tales? The caule of France is the 


* This confeffion is valuable. The democrats will not now deny 
what I have ever faid about French liberty. 


¢ See Woodtall’s Parliamentary Reports 
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“ caufe of freedom, of mankind. Who would 
« hefitate to be executed in fucha caufe? I would 
“ cheerfully be hanged in her caule.” 


“* Lord Abingdon. My lords, his lordfhip withes 
“ you to hang him. I befeech your lordfhips to 
** give the noble peer rope enough and he will 
“ hang himfelf.” 


Are you not afhamed, Tom, to be furpaffed by 
a lord? Inftead of coming forth from your den, 
a volunteer martyr in this glorious caufe, and cry- 
ing, Vive Ja Republique! with your neck under 
the national razor, you tremble even now at the 
thoughts of your danger. Inftead of dancing to 
the mufic of your republican chains, you pine and 
peak and cry for /iberty: as if it were poflible for 
a man to want liberty in France! 


I cannot help obferving here how harmonioufly 
you chime in with the cant of the enflaved French 
and the American democrats. ‘“ During the ¢y- 
“ ranny of Robespierre—the orders of Robespierre— 
** the cruelty of Robespierre.” Juftas if the whole 
mob of tyrants, who pafled the bloody decrees, 
were not as guilty as he who proposed them? But 
the reft, or the greateft part of them, are a/ive and 
in power, and Robefpierre is dead. 


You are obliged, however, to confefs that the 
convention itfelf refufed to releafe you at the re- 
queft of fome filly Americans: but here again, to 
avoid offending your defpotic mafters, you throw 
the blame on the president for the time being, and 
he, poor cut-throat, “‘ has fince absconded.” If he 
had been prefent you would not have dared even 
to do this. 
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The committees, you acknowledge, did order 
your arreft; but then, as fome of them are alive, 
and even on the throne, you add: “ the commit- 
“ tees, of which Robefpierre was Didator.” Vhus 
you qualify your tone, kneel, creep and cringe to 
thofe who have held you in chains, and brought 
you to the foot of the fcaffold. Nay you do more. 
Carnot, one of the five fellows now called the Di- 
rectory, was a member of thefe committees, he 
was Robefpierre’s right-hand man, the jackall that 
brought provifion for the guillotine. This is he 
who figns the decree for feizing the veffels of your 
“ beloved America,” and this meafure your pen, 
your poor old double-turned antithefifes, are now 
employed to defend. It is thus that you fupport 
“‘ the dignity of man,” that “ dignity compared to 
** which that of lords, dukes and kings dwindles 
** into nothingnefs.” 


If Robefpierre were ftill living, you would be 
as much his flatterer and flave as you are the flat- 
terer and flave of Carnot. You were made for a 
French republican; the bafenefs which they have 
conftantly difcovered, is in your nature. While 
the tyrant is alive, he is a God; when dead, he 
is a devil. An ignominious death, the awful 
avenger of crimes, and, with other men, the ob- 
livion of injuries, with you unlocks the faculties 
of reproach, and changes your praifes into exe- 
crations. You are like tame carrion-crows: you 
flutter in flocks from the prefence of the kite, 
but when he is wounded by the hunter and hes 
gafping on the earth, you attack his proftrate car 

cafs, and pick out his eyes that are clofing in 
death. 
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Now, Tom, for your attack on the Federal Con- 
fiitution. On this head I fhall be very concife.— 
You muft recolleét, if your memory is not as 
treacherous as your heart, that, in your “ Rights 
of Man,” you every where coupled this conftitu- 
tion with that of France, which your book pro- 
feffed to defend; and that, you held the Federal 
Conftitution, in particular, up for the imitation 
of the Englifh.—Let us therefore contraft what 
you then faid of this conftitution, with what you 


fay of it now. 


Letter to Gen. Wafbington. 


I declare myfelf oppofed 
to feveral matters in the 
conftitution, particularly to 
the manner in which, what 
is called the Executive, is 
formed, and to the long du- 
ration of the Senate ; and if 
I live to return to America 
I will ufe all my endeavours 
to have them altered. 


It was only to the abfo- 
lute neceflity of eftablifhing 
fome federal authority, ex- 
tending equally over all the 
{tates, that an inftrument, / 
inconfi/tent as the prefent fe- 
deral conftitution is, obtain- 
ed a futfrage. 





Rights of Man, Part 2d. 


The whole expenfe of the 
federal government of Ame- 
rica, founded, as I have al- 
ready faid, on the fyftem of 
reprefentation, and extend- 
ing over a country nearly 
ten times as large as Eng- 
land, is but fix hundred 
thoufand dollars, or one 
hundred and_ thirty-five 
thoufand pounds fterling. 


The government of Ame- 
rica, which is wholly on the 
fy{tem of reprefentation, is 
the only real republic in cha- 
racter and in pracTice, that 
now exifts. Its government 
has no other objec? than the 
public bufinefs of the nation, 
and therefore it is properly 
a republic. 





, «a foie CD 
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Letter to Gen. Wafhington. 


As the federal conftitu- 
tion is a copy, not guite fo 
bafe as the original, of the 
form of the Britifh govern- 
ment, an imitation of its 
vices was naturally to be ex- 
pected. 
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Rights of Man, Part 2d. 


It is on this fyftem that 
the American government 
is founded. It is reprefenta-~ 
tion ingrafted upon demo- 
cracy+ It has fixed the form 
by a fcale parallel in all cafes 
to the extent of the princi- 


ple. What Athens was in 
miniature, America will be 
in magnitude. The one was 
the wonder of the ancient 
world; the other is becom- 
ing the admiration and mo- 
del of the prefent. 





There is a pretty little pofey for you, Thomas! 
What a vile wretch muft you ke! That which 
was becoming the “ admiration and model of the 
“ world,” is now “ a copy, not quite fo bafé as the 
original, of the Britifo government ;” and you 
were exhaufting all the hell of fophiftry to per- 
fuade the Englith to change their conftitution for 
another, from which the vices of their own were 
“ naturally to be expected.” Never, furely never, 
was a poor demagogue fo completely detected. 
Your letter will do good in this country; but in 
England it will be a national blefling. Your fn- 
cerity will now be feen to the bottom. Thofe 
whom you. had the addrefs to deceive will now 
blufh at their folly: they will fee the pit you had 
prepared for them, and will blefs the hand that 
faved them from deftru€tion. For my own part, 
what I owe to this performance in common with 
every American and every, Englifhman, I have 
particular acknowledgments to make. It has 
flattered my vanity as a political writer; a f{pecies 
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of vanity which you know, Tom, is none of the 
weakeft,—witnefs your Second Part of the “ Rights 
“ of Man.” I long ago declared that all who 
were the enemies ‘“* of the Britifh Government, 
“ would be found to be the enemies of the Ge- 
“ neral Government of America.” And no 
longer fince than the September Cenfor, which 
contains your infamous life, I faid: “ I fincerely 
“ believe that he (meaning you, Tom,) hated, and 
“* that he /ti/l hates, the general government of the 
“ United States, as much as the Government of 
“ Great Britain. But it was neceflary that he 
« fhould find out fomething to hold up to the 
* imitation of the Englifh; no matter what, fo 
*< that it differed from what they poffeffed.” 


Among the good effects that your letter will 
have, one is, and that not of the leaft importance, 
it will tend to complete the reconciliation between 
America and Britain. Your intention and that 
of your employers was quite different; but you 
have overftepped your mark. When the people 
of this country firft read your “ Rights of Man,” 
they were naturally flattered with your compli- 
ments to their wifdom. To have formed a go- 
vernment, “ the admiration and model of the 
“* world,” and to be held up to the imitation of 
their rivals in freedom, merited a return of ap- 
plaufe; and they were aftonifhed and offended to 
find, that the Englifh refufed to be inftru&ed. 
Hence the appellations of “ Britifh tyrant,” and 
** willing flaves;” and all the acrimonious and 
difdainful language that was for a long time held 
towards that nation. But now, when they per- 
ceive that their flatterer is become an affailant, 
and that their “ admiration and model of the 
* world,” is no more than a mere “ copy, not 
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quite fo bafe as the original, of the Briti/z Go- 


“ vernment,” they 


will begin to think that the 


people of England were not fo foolifh; that they 
{till are free men, and worthy of their friendfhip 


and affection. 


In a fucceflive attack on all that is fair and 
excellent, the conduct and .chara&er of General 
W afhington naturally follows the Federal Confti- 


tution. 


I will not caft a flur on this illuftrious man by 
attempting to defend him againft the fhafts of 
Tom Paine, but I will make you, Tom, defend 


him againft yourfelf. 


Letter to Gen. Wafbington. 


When we fpeak of mili- 
tary character, fomething 
more is to be underiftood 
than conftancy; and fome- 
thing more ought to be un- 
derftood than the Fabian 
fyftem of doing nothing. 
The nothing part can be 
done by any body. Old 
Mrs. Thompfon, the houfe- 
keeper of head-quarters, 
(who threatened to make 
the fun and the wind thine 
through Rivington of New 
York) could have done it 
as well as Mr- Washington. 
Deborah would have been 
as good as Barak. The 
fuccefsful fkirmifhes at the 
clofe of one campaign mat- 
ters that would {fcarcely be 
noticed in a better ftate of 
things, make the brilliant 





Common Senfe. 


Voltaire has remarked 
that King William never 
appeared to full advantage 
but in difficulties and in ac- 
tion ; the fame remark may 
be made on General Wath- 
ington, for the character 
fits him. There is a natu- 
ral firmnefs in fome minds 
which cannot be unlocked 
by trifles, but which, when 
unlocked, difcovers a cabi- 
net of fortitude; and I 
reckon it among thofe kind 
of public bleffings, which 
we do not immediately fee, 
that GOD hath bleft him 
with uninterrupted health, 
and given him a mind that 
can even flouri/h upon cares 
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Leiter to Gen» W afbingtqn. 


exploits of Gen. Wathing- 
ton’sfevencampaigns-— No 
wonder we fee fo much pu- 
fillanimity in the Prefident 
when we fee fo /ittle enter- 
prife in the General. 


Elevated to the chair of 
the Prefidency you aflumed 
the merit of every thing to 
yourfelf, and the natural 
ingratitude of your contti- 
tution began to appear- 
You commenced your Pre- 
fidential carreer by encou- 
raging and {wallowing the 
grofleit adulation, and you 
travelled America from one 
end—to the other, to put 
yourfelf in the way of re- 
ceiving it- You have as 
many addrefles in your cheft 
as Jamesthe Il. Monopo- 
lies of every kind marked 
your adminiftration almoft 
in the moment of its come 
mencement. ‘The lands ob- 
tained by the revoluticn 
were lavifhed upon parti- 
zans; the intereft of the 
difbanded foldier was fold 
to the fpeculator; injuftice 
was acted under the pre- 
tence of faith; and the 
chief of the army became 
the patron of the fraud. 





Rights of Man, Part 2d. 


I prefume, that no man 
in his fober fenfes, will 
compare the character of 
any of the kings of Europe 
with that of General Wath- 
ington. , 

As foon as nine ftates had 
concurred, (anc the reft fol- 
lowed in the order their 
conventions were elected) 
the old fabric of the fede- 
ral government was taken 
down, and the new one 
erected, of which General 
W afhington is prefident-— 
In this place I cannot help 
remarking, that the cha- 
raéter and fervices of this 
gentleman are fufficient to 
put all thofe men called kings 
to foame. While they are 
receiving from the fweat 
and labours of mankind, a 
prodigality of pay, to which 
neither their abilities nor 
their fervices can entitle 
them, he is rendering every 
Service in his power, and re- 
fufing every pecuniary re- 
ward. He accepted no pay 


as commander in chief; he 
accepts none as prefident of 
the United States. 
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Letter to Gene Wafbington- | Dedication to the 1f? part of 
the Rights of Man. 
And as to you, fir, treach- 
erous in private friendfbip, SIR, 
and a bypocrite in public life, 
the world will be puzzled | [| prefent you a fmall trea. 
to decide, whether you are | tife in defence of thofe prin- 
an apoffate or an impoffor ; | ciplesoffreedom which your 
whether you have abandon- exemplary virtue has fo emi- 
ed good principles, or whe- | nently contributed to efta- 
ther you'ever had any? blifhb. That the Rights of 
Man may become as uri- 
verfal as your benevolence 
can wilh, and that you may 
enjoy the happinefs of fee- 
ing the new world regene- 
rate the old, is the prayer 
of, 
Sir, 
Your moft obliged ,and 
Obedient humble fervt. 
Tuomas Paine. 





Now, atrocious, infamous mifcreant, ‘ look 
‘** on this picture, and on this.” I would call on 
you to blufh, but the ruft of villainy has eaten your 
cheek to the bone, and dried up the fource of fuf- 
fufion. Are thefe the proofs of your difintereft- 
ednefs and confiftency? Is it thus that you are al- 
ways the fame, and that you “ preferve through 
“ iife the right-angled character of Man’? 


The object of your matters, in having re- 
courfe to you on this occafion, is evident to every 
one. Your letter was written at the time they 
were pafling the decree for authorizing the viola- 
tion of their treaty with America. To prevent 
the people here from refenting the injury, it was 
neceflary to perfuade them that it was owing 
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to the mal-adminiftration of their own govern- 
ment, and this could not be done without under- 
mining the charaéter of him who prefided over it. 
It was thought that you yet poftetfed influence 
enough to effect this, and therefore the proftituted 
pen of the revolutionary ruffian was put in a ftate 
of requifition. 




























Your tyrants are completely baffled. The ef- 
fe&ts of your letter are exaétly the contrary to 
what it was intended to produce. There is but 
one thing on earth nearer to the hearts of all true 
Americans than their confltitution, and that is, 
the fpotlefs charaéter of their chief. Your brutal 
attempt to blacken this charaéter was all that was 
wanted to crown his honour and your infamy. 
You never before funk to a level with the damned, 
but now you are plunged beneath them. The 
vile democrats, nay even Franklin Bache, with 
whom you boat of being in clofe correfpond- 
ence, can fay not a word in its defence. All the 

| apology for you, is, that you wrote at the inftiga- 
qe tion of the defpots of Paris. Thus the great 
Rights of Man, the fworn foe of corruption, and 
the reformer of nations, winds up his patriotic ca- 
reer: his being bribed is pleaded as an alleviation 
of his crimes. 














PROPOSALS, 
By William Cobbett, Book-Seller, of Philadelphia, 
FOR PUBLISHING 


A NEWS-PAPER, 


TO BE ENTITLED, 


Porcupine’s Gazette 


AND 


DAILY ADVERTISER. 





ETHINKS I hear the reader exclaim: 

** What! have we not Gazettes enough al- 
“ ready?” Yes, and far too many: but thofe that 
we have, are, in general, conducted in fuch a 
manner that their great number, inftead of ren- 
dering mine unneceffary, is the only caufe that 
calls for its eftablifhment. 


The gazettes in this country have done it more 
real injury than all its open enemies ever did or 
can do. They miflead the people at home and 
mifreprefent them abroad. It was thefe vehicles 
of fedition and difcord that encouraged the coun- 
ties in the Weff to rebel; it was they that gave 
rife to the depredations of Britain, by exciting the 
people to fuch aés of violence againit that nation, 
as left her no room to doubt that we were deter- 
mined on war; and it was they, when an accom- 
modation had been happily effected, that ftirred 
up an oppofition to it fuch as has feldom been 
witneffed, and which was overcome by mere 
chance. Thefe gazettes it was, that, by milre- 
prefenting the difpofitions of the people, encou- 
raged the French to proceed from one degree of 







































Porcupine’s Gazette. 


infolence to another, till at laft their minifter 
braves the Prefident in his chair, and a bullying 
commander comes and tells us that his only bu- 
finefs is to feize our veflels, in violation of a trea- 
ty, by virtue of which alone he claims a right to 
enter our ports: and it is thefe gazettes that now 
have the impudence to defend what their falfe- 
hood and malice have produced. 


I fhall be told, that the people are to blame; 
that they are not obliged to read thefe abominable 
publications. But they do read them; and thou- 
ands who read them, read nothing elfe. ‘To fup- 
prefs them is impoflible; they will vomit forth 
their poifon ; it is a privilege of their natures, that 
no law can abridge; and therefore the only mode 
left, is, to counteract its effects. 


This miuft be done, too, in their own way. 
Books, or periodical publications in the form of 
bodks, may be of fome fervice, but are by no 
means a match for their flying folios. A falfe- 
hood that remains uncontradicted for a month, 
begins to be looked upon as a truth, and when the 
deteétion at laft makes its appearance, it is often 
as ufelefs as that of the doétor who finds his pa- 
tient expired. 


The only method of oppofition, then, is to meet 
them on their own ground; to fet foot to foot; 
difpute every inch and every hair’s. breadth; 
fight them at their own weapons, and return them 
two blows for one. 


A gazette of this ftamp is what I have long 
wifhed to fee, but I have wifhed and expected it 
in vain. Indignation at the fupinenefs of others 








































Porcupine’s Gazette. 


has at laft got the better of all diffidence in my 
own capacity, and has determined me to encoun- 
ter the tafk. 





CONDITIONS. 


I. Porcurtne’s Gazerre fhall be of the ufual 
fize, and the fubfeription Eight Dollars a year, 
to be paid at the expiration of each half year. 


II. Advertifements will be inferted at ha/f the ufu- 
al price, which will always be required in ready 
money. 


III. The Cenfor, containing thofe pieces from the 
gazette that may appear worth preferving in a 
more portable form, with fuch amplifications 
and amendments as time may give rife to, fhall 
be publifhed monthly, and each fubfcriber fhall 
be entitled to a copy, delivered with his paper 
at the end of the month. 


IV. If a fufficient number of fubfcribers be ob- 
tained, the firft number of the gazette fhall 
appear on, or before, the 5th of March next. 








N. B. A fubfcription-book is now open at my 
fhop, oppofite Chrift Church, whither gentlemen 
in the country, who with to fubfcribe, are requeft- 
ed to fend their names. 
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Porcupine’s Gazette. 


Subfcriptions are taken at Bofton, by Mr. James 
White, book-feller; at Salem, by Mr. Delany, 
poft-mafter; at New Haven, by Mr. Beers, book- 
feller; at Newbury Port, by Mr. E. Blunt, book- 
feller; at New York, by Mr. S. Campbell, book- 
feller; at Baltimore, by Mr. G. Hill, book-fell- 
er; at Chefter Town (Maryland) by Mr. James 
Arthur, poft-mafter; at Eafton, do. by Mr. Green- 
bury Neale; at Frederick Town, do. by Mefits. 
Ifaac and John Mentz; at Richmond, Virginia, 
by Mefirs. Pritchard and Davidfon; at Norfolk, 
by Meffrs. Rainbow and Hannah; and at Charlef- 
ton, by Mr. Young, book-feller. 
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PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM COBBETT, 
OPPOSITE CHRIST CHURCH. 


ADAMS’S DEFENCE 


Is now in the Prefs, and will appear on, or be- 
fore, the 15th of February next.—The liberal en- 
couragement the publifher has received, has ena- 
bled him to meet the wifhes of the Subfcribers, 
by embellifhing this invaluable work with a por- 
trait of the author. Subfcriptions will be re- 
ceived till the tenth of February. 





THE HISTORY OF JACOBINISM, 


A moft excellent work for country libraries, 
particularly in places where the poifon of French 
liberty and equality has begun to operate. Once 
reading of this work will fet all to rights again. 





THE BLOODY BUOY. 


If the dofe be too ftrong, or has been fwallow- 
ed too long, to be overcome by the Hiffory of 
Facobinifm, recourfe muft be had to the Bloody 
Buoy. But this remedy ought never to be ap- 
plied unlefs the patient be of a very robuft con. 


{titution. 











